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Left: After a Concert 
at the VU. S. Naval 
Training Station at 
Great Lakes, IIL, 
Vivian Della Chiesa 
Foregathers with 
(from the Left) Leh- 
man Engel, Musician 
2c; John Carter, Chief 
Petty Officer, and 
ommander E. E. 
Peabody 


Handy & Boesser 


Fritz Kreisler Congratulates Nine-Year-Old Michael Applebaum, 
Winr.er of the Griffith Music Foundation Violin Award, after 
the Violinist’s Recital Which Opened the Griffith Series. Mrs. 
Parker O. Griffith, Foundation President, Brings the Two Together 


Guy Maier, Pianist, and Izler Solomon, Con- 
ductor of the New Orleans Summer Pop Con- 
certs. Lookirg Over the Mozart Concerto in C 
Larry Gordon ’ Which They Performed at One Concert 

Jean Tennyson, First Artist to Wear the New Left: An Al F R 

Federation of Music Clubs War Service Chairmen : a My FB 

Uniform, Presents a Record Album to Mrs. Guy Tr 4 Fai a's "Th “es 

mate ng Poy Bs dogg ogy 8 as an ae ee a 

xample e Being Done e War : a 

Service Committee to Supply 5 Hh RB. in the —~ Mountains 

and Records to the Fighting Forces of Vermont 


YS eet 
pl as . Left: Lucille Manners, So- 
: a loist at the Navy Day Pro- 
gram for the National War 
Fund Drive in Newark, 
with (from the Left) Yeo- 
man Bob Bowerman; Julius 
General Chair- 
Campaign; 
Machinist’s Mate 2c John 
Bonacci and Ensign Lor- 

raine Chevallier 


Enya Gonzales Finds That 
Service Men in the Panama 
Canal Zone Like the Mexi- 
can “Clap Hands” Song, 
as She Makes a 10,000-Mile 
Tour by Bomber of Bases 
in Pan and South America 
for the USO. Norman 
Secon Is the Accompanist 
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PUCCIN’S “GIRL” 
HIGHLIGHTS SEASON 
IN SAN FRANCISCO 


“Golden West” Recreated on Coast 
as Florence Kirk, Frederick Jagel 
and Robert Weede Sing Leading 
Roles in Revival 





Beecham Leads “Carmen” 





Many Metropolitan Singers Heard 
in Standard Repertoire—Three Week 
Series Maintains High Standard in 
Spite of Streamlined Budget—New 
Faces in Audience 


By Marsory M. FIsHer 

SAN FRANCISCO, Oct. 30 
AN FRANCISCO’S 2lst annual opera sea- 
son, the second under war time economic 
conditions, concluded tonight with an exciting 
presentation of “Pagliacci” and “Cavalleria 
Rusticana”, which, thanks to Dusolina Gian- 
nini’s Santuzza and Licia Albanese’s Nedda, 
plus some of the best male stars, proved one of 

the best performances of any year. 

Streamlined budgets are not conducive to 
elaborate operatic productions. That the sea- 
son maintained a high average and rose to oc- 
casional new heights under the circumstances 
is perhaps more surprising than the fact we 
have had some merely routine performances of 
operas which, when last staged here, were su- 
perbly done. 


Military Element Prominent 


War time conditions also had a visible ef- 
fect upon the audience. Dinner clothes and 
street attire predominated and as the season 
advanced there was more and more of the lat- 
ter. And for “The Girl of the Golden West” 
one of the standees was appropriately attired 
in.jodpurs! And there were many strange 
faces in the audience. Naturally the military 
forces were well represented, men and women 
in uniform filling several boxes as well as or- 
chestra seats at most of the performances. 

Transportation problems had no little effect 
upon the changed audiences. Taxies were 
scarce, but extra street car service was pro- 
vided to handle the homegoing crowds, but, 
even so, passengers usually had occasion to 
envy the canned sardine. 

One of the two highly provocative produc- 
tions of the season was “The Girl of the Gold- 
en West”, in English, with a cast headed by 
Robert Weede as the sheriff; Florence Kirk as 
Minnie, and Frederick Jagel as Dick Johnson. 
Although local critics conceded that this opera 
is more amusing than “grand” under all con- 
ditions and circumstances in the real “Golden 
West”, there was unanimous praise for the 
performance in most of its aspects. 

This work gave Miss Kirk her San Fran- 
cisco debut and she made an immediately fav- 
orable impression. Her voice had beauty and 
color and proved dramatically expressive, and 
her English diction was excellent. Her por- 
trayal had emotional appeal and she won sym- 
pathy for the heroine. Except for a comic- 
opera sort of make-up, Robert Weede scored a 

(Continued on page 11) 
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Above: Robert Weede as 
the Sheriff 


Right: Frederick Jagel, 
Florence Kirk and 
Lorenzo Alvary 


IN THE SAN FRANCISCO 

REVIVAL OF PUCCINI’S 

“GIRL OF THE GOLDEN 
WEST” 






K. Strohmeyer 





CBS GETS RIGHTS TO SHOSTAKOVITCH EIGHTH 


Pays $10,000 for First American Per- 
formance to Be Broadcast by Phil- 
harmonic Under Rodzinski—Premiere 
Given in Moscow 


IRST American performance rights to 

Dimitri Shostakovitch’s new Eighth Sym- 
phony, which had. its world premiere in Mos- 
cow on Nov. 4, have been purchased by the 
Columbia Broadcasting System for $10,000, 
probably the largest sum ever paid for first 
performance rights of a symphony. 

The work will be played by the New York 
Philharmonic-Symphony, under the baton of 
Artur Rodzinski, in one of the regular CBS 
Sunday afternoon broadcasts in the near future. 
The score will arrive here early in December. 

Second performance rights go to the Boston 
Symphony, which, under the direction of Serge 
Koussevitzky, will also make the first Ameri- 
can recording through arrangement with Am- 
Rus Music Cofp., distributors of Soviet Music 
in this country. 

The Moscow premiere of this new symphony, 
the background of which is discussed in an ar- 
ticle by Nicolas Slonimsky on page 5 of this 
issue, was given by the State Symphony con- 
ducted by Eugene Mravinsky and received an 
ovation from a distinguished audience of musi- 
cians, artists, writers and members of the diplo- 
matic circle, including Maxim Litvinoff and 
Ivan Maisky. 

Seventy minutes of playing time are required 


Music Maintains Morale! Music Must Go On! 


for the Eighth Symphony which is in five 
movements—an adagio, two marches, a Passa- 
caglia and a Pastoral. Like the young Russian 
composer’s Seventh, or “Leningrad”, Sym- 
phony, the new work is vigorous and national- 
istic in content. 

Negotiations were begun in Moscow by 
Larry Leseur, CBS news correspondent, and 
were carried on by his successor, Bill Downes. 
Arrangements on this end were handled by 
James H. Fassett, head of Columbia’s music 
department, in codperation with Eugene Wein- 
traub, representing Am-Rus. 





Beecham Not to Finish 
Seattle Symphony Year 


Ill Health Given as Reason in Statement 
by President—Mystery Surrounds 
Announcement 


IR THOMAS BEECHAM, stormy petrel 
of the orchestra world, will not conduct the 
remaining three concerts of the Seattle Sym- 
phony, according to a wire received from Mus!- 
CAL AMERICA’s Seattle correspondent, Nan D. 
Bronson, on Nov. 7. The concerts were sched- 
uled for Nov. 7, 8 and 15. Jean De Rimanoczy, 
concertmaster, was appointed to lead the first 
two of these and Albert Coates the third. 
Indisposition was given out as the reason 


(Continued on page 4) 















KURTZ TO DIRECT 


IN KANSAS CITY 





Will Conduct Philharmonic 
Season for 1943-44—Plan 
Broad Programs 


Kansas City.—Efrem Kurtz, 
well known conductor, has been 


chosen to direct the Kansas City 
Philharmonic for the 1943-44 sea- 
son and thereby will inaugurate a 
new epoch for this city, along with 
the whole Middle West territory 
which it serves. Programs of the 
concerts, beginning in December, 
will be broadened to include num- 
bers that appeal to a wide variety 
of music lovers. Within recent 
months Kansas City and its en- 
virons has become the home of ad- 
ditional thousands engaged in de- 
fense work of training for actual 
service in the war. In selecting 
Mr. Kurtz the directors feel a sig- 
nal choice has been made, for his 
past experiences have been richly 
varied and include many appear- 
ances with leading orchestras in 
Europe, South America, Australia 
and the United States. 

Mr. Kurtz’s training was orig- 
inally in his birthplace, Leningrad, 
with Witol, Tcherepnin and Glaz- 
unoff, and later in Germany where 
he had a series of appearances and 
reéngagements with the Berlin 
Philharmonic. After a highly suc- 
cessful tour of many German, Po- 
lish and Italian.cities as guest con- 
ductor he became the permanent 





Efrem Kurtz, Newly Appointed Conduc- 
tor of the Kansas City Philharmonic 


leader of the Stuttgart Philhar- 
monic from 1923 to 1931. His abil- 
ity with the baton was afterwards 
acclaimed im’ many leading coun- 
tries of the World until Colonel de 
Basil persuaded him to come to 
America with the*Monte Carlo Bal- 
let Russe ten years ago. Since then 
he has not only won many audi- 
ences by his direction of the ballet 
orchestra but has appeared as guest 
comducter of the New York Phil- 
hatiMofiic-Symphony, ‘the Chicago, 
Detroit, Cle¥eland, and National 
symphonies ‘and Jat the Summer 
coricerts in Lewisohn Stadium and 
Ravinia Park. Lucy PARROTT 





HANSON GIVES NEW AMERICAN WORKS 


Eight Composers Represented 
in American Composers’ 
64th Concert 


RocHESTER.—Howard Hanson con- 
ducted the Eastman-Rochester Sym- 
phony at Kilbourn Hall on Oct. 28, 
in the 64th American Composers’ Con- 
cert, it being the final session of the 
annual symposium of American Or- 
chestral music that had been held for 
four morning sessions during the 
week. The program comprised 
“Three Jacks—Jack Be Nimble, Jack 
Spratt and the House that Jack 
Built” by John Vincent; Symphonic 
Poem “Fog” by Richard Nolen; In- 
terlude from Orchestral Suite No. 1, 
by Harold Brown; Finale from “Mu- 
sic for Elizabeth” by Johnny Green, 
with Irene Gedney Grabb at the piano ; 
“Answers to a Questionnaire” by Her- 
bert Inch; Andante Molto Tranquil- 
lo from Short Symphony in F, by 
Scribner Cobb; and Finale, Allegro 
Vigoroso from Symphony No. II, by 
David Diamond. These were all first 
public performances with the exception 
of the “Music for Elizabeth”. 


Nineteen Works Tried Out 


Before the program began, Dr. Han- 
son announced that during the sym- 
posium, 19 compositions had been 
tried out, and 12 composers had been 
present. He paid his customary tribute 
to the orchestra, as all the composi- 
tions had been read just once, and 
that evening’s performance was just 
the second time, and termed the or- 
chestra the “best reading orchestra” 
in the country. 

_Dr. Vincent, who is head of the mu- 
sic department of Bowling Green 
College, in Kentucky, has written 
clever, likeable music in his “Three 
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Jacks.” It is good writing, and shows 
a lively imagination. Dr. Vincent 
was present in the audience and 
acknowledged the cordial applause. 
Richard Nolen’s “Fog” is impression- 
istic music, soft and sensitive, and ap- 
pealed to the audience. Harold 
Brown's Interlude is very rhythmic, 
exciting and assured. The whole suite 
had been played during the symposi- 
um, but only the interlude was pre- 
sented on the program for lack of 
time. The remainder should be good, 
worthwhile music. Herbert Inch pre- 
sented a series of variations in his 





“Answers to a Questionnaire’—the 
parts being Question 1: Place and 
Date of Birth, Answer—Lullaby. 
Question 2: Elementary Education? 
Answer: Out West. Question 3: 
Higher Education? Answer: Fugue. 
Question 4: Travel Abroad? An- 
swer: Yes. Question 5: Present Ad- 
dress and Occupation? Not Far 
From Broadway. Affidavit and 
Signature—Finale. It is well written 


music, rather on the mental side. The 
audience liked it and gave Mr. Inch, 
who was in the audience, a warm 
greeting. Mrs. Grabb’s playing of the 
difficult piano solo part in the “Music 
for Elizabeth” was a brilliant per- 
formance, given without notes, though 
she could not have had much time on 
it. The audience recalled her for sev- 
eral bows. Mr. Cobb’s Andante from 
his Symphony is quiet, restful music, 
pleasant to listen to. Mr. Diamond’s 
Finale from his Second Symphony 
is different indeed from his earlier 
compositions. In these latter, he was 
absorbed in self-expression; now in 
this symphony he is becoming aware 
of other composers, and pays tribute 
to them, consciously or unconsciously, 
in his music. This finale is well writ- 
ten, the themes smoothly handled, and 
he piles up a big climax. Dr. Hanson 


was recalled a number of times at the 
close of the program. 

Dr. Hanson’s Fourth Symphony 
was played at the symposium, a newly 
finished work that has taken him 
three years to write. The four move- 
ments of it are entiled “Kyrie Elei- 


son”, “Elegie”, “Dies Irae” and 
“Requiescat”. Only the students at 
the symposium sessions heard it. Dr. 


Hanson will conduct the first public 
performance of it with the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra in Boston on 
Dec. 3 and 4, and Serge Koussevitsky, 
conductor of the Boston Symphony, 
will conduct it in New York later. 

On Oct. 29, Fritz Kreisler, with 
Carl Lamson at the piano, played be- 
fore a capacity house at the Eastman 
Theatre, in the first of the Series B 
concerts presented by the Rochester 
Civic Music Association. His impec- 
cable playing rejoiced the hearts of the 
audience, and a number of encores 
were demanded and given at the close 
of the printed program. 

R. H. Burnside presented the Bos- 
ton Comic Opera Company in a re- 
pertoire of Gilbert and Sullivan 
operettas at the Auditorium Theatre, 
on Oct. 28 to 30. The “Mikado” was 
given on Oct. 28, on Oct. 29, “Cox 
and Box”, and “The Pirates of Pen- 
zance” on Oct. 30 matinee, “Trial by 
Jury”, and in the evening, “Iolanthe”. 
Principals included Florenz Ames, 
Robert, Pitkin, Kathleen Roche, Kath- 
ryne Reece, Marie Valdez, Mary 
Lundon, Allan Stewart, Robert 
Eckles, Lewis Pierce and Frank Mur- 
ray. All performances were spirited, 
with plenty of sparkle and fun, good 
dancing and singing, and gay scenery 
and costumes. It was a treat for 
Rochester to have the company here, 
and the audiences were good-sized 
and most cordial. 

MAry Ertz WILL 





HALASZ APPOINTED TO 
DIRECT CENTER OPERA 





Conductor, Formerly of St. Louis 
Company Engaged—Auditions 
for Chorus 


Laszlo Halasz, artistic and musical 
director of the St. Louis Grand Opera 
Association from 1937 to 1942, has 
been engaged as artistic and musical 





Laszlo Halasz 


director for a series of opera produc- 
tions to be presented this season by 
the City Center of Music and Drama, 
Inc., at the New York City Center. 

Since coming to this country, Mr. 
Halasz has been associated with the 
Philadelphia Civic Opera, the Ha- 
vana Opera Festivals, the Chicago 
Opera, and the Montreal and NBC 
orchestras. 

From last December to June of this 





year, he was conductor of the Ameri- 
can Symphony, organized and spon- 
sored by USO-Camp Shows, giving 
concerts exclusively for members of 
our Armed Forces on a six-months’ 
tour. 

The Center also announces the com- 
pletion of plans for organizing a 
choral ensemble to take part in its 
operatic productions. Applicants for 
auditions should write the City Cen- 
ter of Music and Drama, Inc., 130 
West 56th Street. 





Beecham Leaves Seattle 
(Continued from page 3) 


for the sudden termination of the Brit- 
ish conductor’s tenure, according to 
a statement released Nov. 2 by Henry 
H. Judson, president of the symphony 
association, which, to quote from the 
Seattle Times of Nov. 3, “came 
abruptly, less than 24 hours after Sir 
Thomas, in an impromptu between- 
selections speech during Monday 
night’s concert (Nov. 1), lashed out 
in polished phrases at Seattle’s ‘lying’ 
music critics.” 

“Announcement of this important 
change in the Symphony Orchestra’s 
plans,” the account in the Times con- 
tinues, “was made in a somewhat un- 
orthodox way, heightening the mys- 
tery inspired by the refusal of sym- 
phony officials to comment beyond the 
bare statement that Sir Thomas will 
not continue with the orchestra. 

“The information was typewritten 
on a single sheet of ruled tablet paper 
and enclosed in an envelope bearing 
the insignia of the Hotel Vancouver 
in Vancouver, B. C.” 

The note was unsigned, according 
to the Times. It read, in part: 

“A change in the program for the 
two concerts scheduled by the Seattle 
Symphony Orchestra next Sunday and 
Monday was announced last night by 
Henry H. Judson, president of the 
orchestra. The change is being made 
due to the illness of Sir Thomas 
Beecham, the orchestra’s conductor, 
who has been ordered by his physi- 
cians to take a complete rest and re- 
frain from public appearances for sev- 
eral weeks.” 

Although Mr. Judson declined to 
amplify his statement, it was learned 
from symphony officials, the Seattle 
paper stated, that “Lady Beecham 
will not appear as guest soloist with 
the orchestra Sunday, but will be re- 
placed by Barbara Custance of Van- 
couver. Lady Beecham is the former 
Betty Humby.” 

As Musicat AMERICA went to 
press, Sir Thomas could not be 
reached in New York, where he is 
believed to be at this writing. Nor 
could the status of his appearances 
with the Metropolitan Opera be ascer- 
tained. 


Bagby Foundation Benefit Concert 
to Be Given 


The annual Bagby Music Lovers’ 
Foundation Benefit Concert at which 
leading artists of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company and concert stage 
will donate their services, will be held 
on Monday afternoon, Dec. 6, at 2:30, 
in the Grand Ballroom of the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria Hotel, it has been an- 
nounced by Mr. George Bagby, presi- 
dent. Artists who will appear will be 
announced later. Tickets for the con- 
cert may be obtained from The Bagby 
Music Lovers’ Foundation at the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria. All proceeds are used 
to augment fund of the foundation. 





Rochester Civic Orchestra Heard 


RocHeEster.—Dr. Paul White, asso- 
ciate conductor of the Rochester Civic 
Orchestra, was on the podium for the 
Sunday night “Pop” Concert at the 
Eastman Theatre, Oct. 31. It was the 
first of three membership night con- 
certs, and Hilda Burke, Metropolitan 
Opera soprano, was soloist. There was 
a large and enthusiastic audicice. 
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By Nicotas SLONIMSKY 


IMITRI SHOSTAKOVITCH continues 
D to be the darling of the musical world. 

Every new piece that comes from his 
prolific pen, be it an hour-long symphony or a 
song, is eagerly pounced upon by performers, 
particularly in America. This success is with- 
out precedent in music history, considering that 
Shostakovitch’s music is difficult to play, and 
to untutored ears difficult to perceive. Those 
who believe that the Shostakovitch craze is the 
result of a super press-agentry on a planetary 
scale are most certainly mistaken, for no 
amount of ballyhoo could create an eager audi- 
ence for such a bulky piece ot merchandise as 
a symphony. 

No, Shostakovitch’s rise to the Olympus is 
a genuine phenomenon of the as yet unfounded 
science of Musical Sociology. His Seventh 
Symphony has even become the subject of a 
learned paper by Sebastian de Grazia, entitled 
“Reactivity: Speed and its Adaptiveness in 
Musical Symbols”, published in the Journal of 
the Biology and Pathology of Interpersonal Re- 
lations. 

The Seventh Symphony possesses the glamor 
of drama. Even though only the opus number 
appears on the title page of the original manu- 
script, Shostakovitch has himself connected the 
symphony with the heroic resistance of Lenin- 
grad during the siege, and so the Symphony 
has acquired the sobriquet “Leningrad”. Now 
here comes a new sysmphony, the Eighth, 
which has no such dramatic program. Yet the 
interest for this new work is as great as for the 
Seventh. There are eager bids for the right of 
first performance in the United States, and 
cables are sent from Moscow with tantalizing 
descriptions of the imposing dish to be served 
shortly to musical audiences here. And im- 
posing it certainly is, for it takes more than 
an hour to play: Shostakovitch is uncompro- 
missing in his symphonic expansiveness. 


Eighth Symphony Described 


The Soviet music scholar, A. Zhitomirsky, 
wirelesses the following description of the 
Eighth Symphony: 

“This intricate and 
five movements. The 
philosophical Adagio. The second, third and 
fourth movements are conceived as_ three 
marches; a heroic march, in short rhythms, 
gradually changing into a Scherzo-March, and 
reaching the grotesque in its relentless motion, 
and then a funeral march, similar in mood to 


extensive score is in 
first movement is a 
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New Eighth Symphony Already 
Object of Keen Competition— 
Lacks Dramatic Program of 
Seventh and Ends Pianissimo— 
Beauty of Life is its Basic Con- 
cept—Russian Composer, List- 
ing His War Labors, Feels He 
Has Not Done Enough 





the first movement of the Symphony. The Fi- 
nale is dominated by bright pastoral tones. Such 
is the structure of this unusual work. 

“The Eighth Symphony is extremely mod- 
ern in its ideas, and means of expression. 
Shostakovitch himself characterizes the Sym- 
phony in these words: ‘I can describe the 
philosophical concept of my new Symphony 
very briefly: Life is beautiful. All that is 
dark and ignominious will perish. All that is 
beautiful will triumph’ ”. 


No Literary Program Content 


“Although the general idea of the Symphony 
is clear, it is almost entirely devoid of literary 
programmatic content or word image, such as 
is found in the Fifth and the Seventh sym- 
phonies. The slow movements of the Sym- 
phony create the impression of deep ideological 
meaning. Here the composer’s individuality, 
his philosophical lyricism, and his inner re- 
straint are revealed through psychological in- 
tegration. These movements are also marked 
by profund romantic contemplation which rises 
dramatically to a powerful climax. The Eighth 
Symphony is optimistic and life-asserting. At 
the same time it does not culminate in a tradi- 
tional grandiose ending. Shostakovitch brings 
the Symphony to a close in translucent pianis- 
simo, with colorful harmonies suggesting 
youthful dreams suffused with beauty. In 
keeping with the composer’s wishes, the first 
performance of the Eighth Symphony will take 
place under the leadership of Eugene Mrav- 
insky, one of the outstanding Soviet conduc- 
tors.” 

When Shostakovitch played the piano score 
of the Symphony at a meeting of Soviet com- 
posers in Moscow, Nicolai Miaskovsky, who is 
no novice in symphonic composition—he is now 





The Composer Studying a Gambit at the Chessboard in the Greenroom at Kuibisheff 





Shostakovitch: After the Seventh 





DIMITRI SHOSTAKOVITCH 
A Recent Portrait 


working on his twenty-fourth symphony—ex- 
claimed: “In the Eighth Symphony, Shostako- 
vitch achieves full power of his creative 
genius !” 


Other Recent Compositions 


Between the Seventh and the Eighth Sym- 
phonies, Shostakovitch wrote several works of 
lesser dimensions, a second Piano Sonata, op. 
64, and six songs to the texts of Shakespeare, 
Walter Raleigh and Robert Burns, in the Rus- 
sian translations by Marshak (a well-known 
author of children’s verse) and Pasternak. It 
is difficult to tell whether Shostakovitch’s selec- 
tion of English poetry for the texts of his songs 
was an intentional tribute to the English-speak- 
ing Allies of the Soviet Union. Shostakovitch 
did make a fine gesture towards American mu- 
sic in contributing an orchestral piece to the 
program of American music given in Moscow 
on July 4, 1943. The piece was named in the 
Russian text of the program as “Return of the 
Hero”, and the hero was no other than Johnny 
from “When Johnny Comes Marching Home”, 
which song was arranged by Shostakovitch for 
orchestra specially for the occasion. It is in- 
teresting to note that the opening number on 
the American program was Roy Harris’s Ov- 
erture based on the same song. 

It should be remarked in passing that the so- 
called “Song of the United Nations” is not a 
new composition by Shostakovitch, but an 
adaptation, made by a New York arranger, of 
a theme from Shostakovitch’s incidental music 
to a film “Counterplan”, produced in 1932. The 
reappearance of the tune as the “Song of the 
United Nations” was a surprise to the com- 
poser, who heard about it only after the fact. 

A few words about the new Piano Sonata. 
It was written in memory of Leonid Nikolaeff, 
Professor of the Leningrad Conservatory, who 
was Shostakovitch’s piano teacher, and who 
died on Oct. 11, 1942, in Tashkent, Central 
Asia, where he went after the outbreak of the 
war. Shostakovitch played the Sonata on the 
Moscow Radio on April 10, 1943. It has three 
movements; the first movement is a lively Al- 
legretto; the second, a Largo, and the third, a 
theme with variations, in a Russian folk style. 
The music of the Sonata has been described 
by a Soviet music critic as “ascetically eco- 

(Continued on page 33) 





Editors Note: The Second Piano Sonata was performed 
at an all-Soviet concert in Carnegie Hall, New York, on 
Oct. 24 Vera Brodsky, who earlier had played it on 
the air. ree of the new songs to translations of English 
texts were given by Alexander Kipnis at this concert. 
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More Orchestras Inaugurate Their Series 





REGINALD STEWART 


Baltimore 


Stewart Conducts First 
of Baltimore Concerts 





Program Includes Wolf-Ferrari, 
Tchaikovsky, Handel, de Falla 
—Soloists Listed 


BALTIMORE 


The Baltimore Symphony, Regi- 
nald Stewart, conductor, began its 
1943-44 season with the first Sun- 
day night concert given for the De- 
partment of Municipal Music, Nov. 
7th at the Lyric Theatre before a 
large and enthusiastic audience. 
The welcome extended to Conduc- 
tor Stewart and his newly as- 
sembled group of 95 musicians in- 
cluding many new occupants of first 
chairs was wholehearted. 

With the briskly played opening 
overture, Wolf-Ferrari’s “Secret of 
Suzanne”, Mr. Stewart immedi- 
ately established keen interest. This 
brief number was followed with 
Tchaikovsky's Fourth Symphony. 
Here it became apparent that wood- 
wind and brass choirs were of fine 
tonal blend and throughout the 
symphony the string section was 
pliant and sweeping in tonal effects. 
Further evidence of tone-balance, 
delicacy of phrasing and sensitivity 
of style was disclosed in the playing 
of the Handel-Harty “Water 
Music” Suite, where trumpet and 
horn sections gave an expressive 
interpretation. Delius’s “On Hear- 
ing the First Cuckoo in Spring” 
was given an ideal reading. Asa 
contrast, de Falla’s “La Vida 
Breve” gave great pleasure. And 
after many recalls the conductor 
played as an encore the Brahms 
G Minor Hungarian Dance which 
was brilliantly played. 

In this Sunday evening series, 
there has been an increase of 14 
concerts over last season, and sub- 
scription to the mid-week series, 
Wednesday evening concerts at 
which important soloists will be 
heard, has trebled the subscription 
sale of last season. The first con- 
cert of this series takes place Nov. 
10 with Oscar Shumsky, violin so- 
loist. Other artists scheduled for 
these mid-week programs include 
Mischa Elman, Nov. 17, Lubo- 
schutz and Nemenoff, Nov. 24, 
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KARL KRUEGER 
Detroit 


Gladys Swarthout, Dec. 9, Austin 
Conradi, pianist, Dec. 15, Vladimir 
Horowitz, Jan. 5, Jan Peerce, Jan. 
19, Helen Traubel, Jan. 26, Mar- 
celle Denya, Feb. 9, Percy Grain- 
ger, Feb. 23. 

Among the new works which 
Reginald Stewart will present this 
season are two world premieres, 
both by Baltimoreans, “The Earth 
Sings” by Franz C. Bornschein and 
“David Suite” by Louis Cheslock. 

FRANZ C. BORNSCHEIN 





New Detroit Orchestra 
Conducted by Krueger 





Warm Reception for Leader and 
Reorganized Ensemble—First 
Soloist Is Francescatti 


Detroitr—The new and enlarged 
Detroit Symphony has successtully 
opened its 1943-44 season under the 
baton of its new conductor, Karl 
Krueger. Two near-capacity audi- 
ences greeted the orchestra of 92 
men at the concerts of Oct. 21 
and 28. 

For his first program, Krueger 
chose numbers which had been par- 
ticular favorites of the late Ossip 
Gabrilowitsch, former beloved con- 
ductor of the Detroit Symphony. 
These were Brahms’s First Sym- 
phony, the Overture to “Oberon”, 
Griffes’s “White Peacock” and 
Stravinsky’s ballet suite, “The Fire 
Bird.” 

The program illustrated Krue- 
ger’s skill in rearranging the strings 
and woodwinds, and brought the 
spectators to their feet for a con- 
cluding ovation. The enthusiasm is 
evident in the players, including 
many of Detroit’s younger talents, 
and local music-lovers. 

For the second concert, Zino 
Francescatti was guest soloist. His 
brilliant reading of Paganini’s Con- 
certo No. 1 spotlighted the evening. 
Technically the performance was a 
wizardly display. Mr. Krueger’s 
accompaniment was unobtrusive and 
properly back-grounded. 

Czechoslovakia was honored with 
the sympathetic performance of 
Smetana’s “Bartered Bride’ Over- 
ture and the Largo from Dvorak’s 





SIR ERNEST MAC MILLAN 


Toronto 


Symphony No. 5. The conductor’s 
advocacy of contemporary music 
led to the playing of Rachmani- 
noff’s Symphony No. 2, by no 
means familiar in Detroit. 

Mr. Krueger has now assumed 
direction of the Sunday evening 
radio concert of the Detroit Sym- 
phony. His welcome in the Motor 
City is assurance of a long and 
happy tenure. 

SEYMOUR KAPETANSKY 





Toronto SymphonyOpens 
Season Under MacMillan 


First Program Offers Piastro 
As Soloist in Brahms 
Violin Concerto 





ToRONTO 


The Toronto Symphony opened 
its regular subscription season on 
Nov. 2 at Massey Hall, before a 
crowded house. Sir Ernest Mac- 
Millan, conductor, presented a pro- 
gram consisting of the Brahms 
Concerto in D Major, Opus 77, for 
violin and orchestra, with Mishel 
Piastro, violinist, as soloist. The 
Paris version of the Overture and 
Venusberg music from “Tann- 
hauser”; the “Egmont” Overture, 
Opus 84, Beethoven; together with 
“Soirées Musicales”—suite of five 
movements from Rossini, Marche, 
Canzonetta, Tyrolese, Bolero, and 
Tarantella—scored for modern or- 
chestra by Benjamin Britten, com- 
prised the orchestral portion of the 
program. 

Arrangements have been com- 
pleted for the broadcasting of the 
concerts of the Toronto Symphony 
Orchestra regular subscription se- 
ries over the Canadian Broadcast- 
ing Corporation during the 1943-44 
season. On the Tuesday evenings be- 
tween, Les Concerts Symphoniques 
will be heard from Montreal. 

A series of five secondary school 
concerts has been arranged by 
Toronto Symphony Orchestra, 
under Sir Ernest MacMillan, con- 
ductor, and Ettore Mazzoleni, asso- 
ciate conductor. The list of guest 
artists to appear in this series with 
the Orchestra are: Ernest Seitz, 
pianist; Peggy Moreland, violinist; 








GEORGE KING RAUDENBUSH 
Harrisburg 


David Johnston, pianist; Evelyn 
Gold, soprano; and Eric Treadwell, 
baritone. Rospert H. Roperts 





Raudenbush Launches 
14th Harrisburg Year 





Soldier Musicians Are Engaged to 
Fill Vacancies—Ray Lev 
First Soloist 


HARRISBURG. — The Harrisburg 
Symphony, directed by George King 
Raudenbush, opened its 14th season 
on Oct. 12 in the forum of the State 
Education Building, with Ray Lev 
as soloist. The near-capacity audi- 
ence included many men and women 
in military uniform, admitted with- 
out charge to this series. 

The management has filled va- 
cancies created by the enlistment of 
13 members in the armed forces, by 
engaging former professional mu- 
sicians from the New Cumberland 
Army Reception Center and the 
Indiantown Gap Military Reserva- 
tion. There is a refreshed tonal 
quality in the entire orchestra, and 
particularly in the string sections 
where most of the newcomers are 
seated. 

For the first concert, Mr. Rau- 
denbush arranged a program which 
included the ‘“‘Rosamunde” Over- 
ture by Schubert, “Rouet d’Om- 
phale” and ‘‘Danse Macabre”, by 
Saint-Saéns, and the Overture to 
“Le Roi d’Ys”, by Lalo. 

D. Harold Jauss, concertmaster, 
and Joseph Druian, first ’cellist for 
this concert only, did full justice to 
solo parts in “Danse Macabre” and 
the Lalo overture, respectively. 

Miss Lev joined the orchestra in 
the Beethoven Concerto No. 3 in C 
Minor. Her performance was 
marked by clear, well-defined tones 
and gracious phrasing. Although 
she played with vigor, her style was 
refined and scholarly rather than 
overly-colored. 

Miss Lev’s solos were “Hopak” 
by Mussorgsky; Etude in C Sharp 
Minor by Chopin and Prelude in A 
Minor by Debussy. Her encore 
was Prokofieff’s Prelude in C. 

The orchestra and symphony so- 
ciety will present the Philadelphia 

(Continued on page 32) 
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VLADIMIR GOLSCHMANN 
St. Louis 


St. Louis Inaugural 
Led by Golschmann 


64th Symphony Season Opens— 
Szigeti Is Soloist in Mendels- 
sohn Work 
St. Louis.—A victorious spirit 
pervaded the Opera House of the 
Kiel Auditorium on the evening of 
Nov. 6, at the opening concert of 
the 64th season of the St. Louis 
Symphony. A _ record - breaking 
opening night attendance of over 
3,300 composed of a large percent- 
age of men and women in uniform; 
the stage embellished with clusters 
of flags of the Allies on each side 
and a huge service flag hung be- 
hind the orchestra showing 22 
members in the armed forces cre- 
ated an atmosphere that clearly re- 
flected the widespread interest in 
great music and its universal appeal 
in morale building in wartime. 
After the National Anthem, 
Vladimir Golschmann, celebrating 
his 14th year as conductor, imme- 
diately started his program with a 
reverent and dignified reading of 
Bach’s Chorale “Now Comes Our 
Savior”, orchestrated by Alexander 
Tansman, dedicated to the late 
Mayor William Dee Becker, an 
ardent supporter of great music, 
who lost his life in the tragic glider 
accident here several months ago. 
This was followed by a spirited 
reading of the overture to Weber’s 
“Oberon”. A long standing prece- 
dent of many years was _ then 
broken by the appearance of a solo- 
ist at the first concert, in the per- 
sonage of Joseph Szigeti, whose 
excellent performance of the Men- 
delssohn Concerto brought salvos 
of applause. The orchestra gave 
him a faultless accompaniment. 
The major orchestral work was 
Brahms’s Symphony No. 4, a work 
to which Mr. Golschmann gave a 
finished performance despite the 
necessary changes in personnel oc- 
casioned by the war. This also 


caused the breaking of another 
precedent by the engagement of 
Marcella Conforto and _  Gizella 


Ehrenwerth, both from New York, 
in the first violin section; June 
Rotenberg of New York in the 
double basses; and Lois Wann as 
principal oboist. Other new mem- 


bers include Erich Silberstein, 
viola; Aaron Bodenhern, ’cello; 
Michael Siegel, double bass; Emil 
Hebert, first bassoon; Feligrino 
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DIMITRI MITROPOULOS 


Minneapolis 


Leece, horn; Louis Palladino, first 
trombone, and Clifford W. Kirsch, 
trombone, making a total of 75. At 
the conclusion of the concert, Mr. 
Golschmann was given a rousing 
ovation. 

As usual Mr. Golschmann will 
introduce a number of new works, 
his plan calling for a world pre- 
miere of “Mikrokosmos” by Béla 
Bartok; Morton Gould’s “Spiri- 
tuals”, a new Symphony by Alex- 
ander Tansman. Gardner Reed’s 
Suite for Viola and Orchestra; the 
Katchatourian Piano Concerto; 
Suite for Orchestra by Robert Ca- 
sadesus; Edwin J. Stringham’s 
“Nocturne”; “Come Seven” by 
Burnett Tuthill and “Cowboy Song 
and Gallop” by Charles Jonas. 

The annual appearance of Rus- 


sian Ballet with the orchestra has 


been scheduled for Dec. 10-12, 

when four performances will be 

given by the Ballet Theater. 
Hersert W. Cost 


Mitropoulos Leads First 
of Minneapolis Concerts 








Brahms’s Second Symphony Is 

Feature of Initial Program 

in Northrup Auditorium 

MINNEAPOLIS. — After a_three- 
day session with the Ballet Russe 
de Monte Carlo, the Minneapolis 
Symphony gave its first regular 
concert of the season in Northrup 
auditorium, disclosing a remarkably 
eloquent, unified and polished en- 
semble on opening night. 

The orchestra not only was uni- 
fied but it played with an air at 
once easy, authoritative and posi- 
tive. 

Dimitri Mitropoulos conducted. 
Every year his control seems more 
assured, his mastery more exact. 
Every year he holds the orchestra 
with an easier grip, knowing per- 
fectly now everything it can do and 
how best to make it do it. 

Bach was represented by the 
Suite No. 3 in D in a well in- 
tegrated performance. The air for 
G string, not a bit over-sweetened, 
found the first and second string 
sections in close collaboration. 

The excerpts from the Berlioz 
“Romeo and Juliet” symphony were 
truly exceptional. 

The witchery of the Queen Mab 
Scherzo from the same work was 
an astonishing bit of virtuosity 
under Mitropoulos’s hands. 





FABIEN SEVITZKY 
Indianapolis 


The Brahms Second symphony 
which closed the program had both 
firmness and flexibility. 

Joun K. SHERMAN 





Sevitzky Plays New 
Works in Indianapolis 


Villa-Lobos and Read Represented 
on First Program of 
Symphony Season 


INDIANAPOLIS—The first per- 
formance in America of the revised 
“Magic Window Suite” by Hector 
Villa-Lobos, Brazilian composer, 
featured the opening concerts of the 
Indianapolis Symphony on Nov. 6 
and 7 under the baton of Fabien 
Sevitzky at the Murat Theatre. 

In addition to his compliment to 
our Good Neighbor in South Amer- 
ica, Dr. Sevitzky continued his tra- 
dition of encouraging American 
composers by playing at least one 
such work during every concert. 
The first of these this season was 
the “First Overture” by Gardner 
Read of Kansas City. 

A large audience, much of it in 
uniform, attended the opening of 
this seventh season. The subscrip- 
tion series, formerly given Friday 
afternoon and Saturday evening, 
has been changed this year to Sat- 
urday evening and Sunday after- 
noon. 

The orchestra has 34 new mem- 
bers, seven of whom occupy first 
chair positions. The latter are Alex- 
ander Andru, horn; John Meiszner, 
flute; Arthur Lannutti, bassoon; 
William Gibson, trombone; Louis 
Chassagne, tuba; William Thomp- 
son, viola; Frank Sinatra, the new 
timpanist who has been busy ex- 
plaining he plays kettle drums but 
does not croon, and Mary Coleman, 
who played second bass last year 
and was promoted to first chair this 
year, the only woman in any major 
orchestra to occupy that position. 

The management reports season 
ticket sales have exceeded those of 
last year. The nursery for children 
got off to a flying start with 10 
children, ranging from three to 10 
years old, being left by their par- 
ents in charge of experienced kin- 
dergarten teachers in the new nur- 
sery room at the Murat. Another 
war note was the substitution of 
“usherettes” for the boys who, in 
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HANS KINDLER 
Washington 


Capital Forces Start 
Series Under Kindler 


Rubinstein Is Soloist in First 
National Symphony Concert— 
New Work Heard 


WasHINGTON.— The National 
Symphony under Hans Kindler 
opened its 13th season in Constitu- 
tion Hall on Nov. 3, with a pro- 
gram that intelligently balanced the 
old music with the new, and fea- 
tured a first performance of a work 
by John Alden Carpenter. Artur 
Rubinstein was soloist in this con- 
cert which brought 4,000 persons to 
the auditorium, all subscribers to 
the midweek series. Mr. Rubin- 
stein was heard in a brilliant per- 
formance of Beethoven’s Fourth 
Concerto. 

Patrons of the orchestra were 
honored not only by being the first 
to hear the new “Dance Suite” by 
Mr. Carpenter, but also with the 
composer’s presence. Mr. Carpen- 
ter, who gave premiere rights to 
the work to Dr. Kindler, came to 
Washington several days in ad- 
vance of the concert, and attended 
the rehearsals. 

The suite was enthusiastically 
received, and many of those in the 
audience recognized various parts 
of it as earlier piano compositions. 
In the suite, which consists of a 
polonaise, a tango and danza, the 
Chicago composer brought together 
three of his piano works. The 
merging, and the transcription for 
symphony orchestra, resulted in a 
concert piece of high interest. 

The effects of selective service on 
the National Symphony this year 
are what might be expected, espe- 
cially in an organization that from 
the start has been dominated by 
young men. However, the loss of 
several familiar faces has by no 
means been devastating. This is 
due to Dr. Kindler’s enterprise in 
enlisting more than a dozen women 
recruits, enough to give the orches- 
tra management the opportunity to 
boast the largest personnel in its 
history, 90 musicians. In the open- 
ing concert it appeared that Dr. 
Kindler had chosen his newcomers 
well, and that in two weeks of pre- 
season rehearsals had been able to 
knit a sound and sensitive ensemble. 

The conductor rounded out his 

(Continued on page 31) 
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KHRENNIKOFF WRITES SOVIET FILM SCORE 





Composes Music for “Six 
P.M. Post-War”—Rakoff 
Symphony Ready 
(By Wireless) 

Moscow.—Composer Tikhon Khren- 
nikoff has written music for a_ film 
directed by Ivan Pyrev after Victor 
Gusev’s script “Six P. M. post-war”. 
The fate of a modest young gunner 
and a blonde Moscow girl were dark- 
ened by fortunes of war. Their unex- 
pected meetings are fleeting and full 
of agitation. In proportion as their 
dreams of love and new life develop, 
the harder they fight for victory and 
for their rendezvous at “Six P. M. 
post-war”. This new film skillfully 
combines lyricism, youth and happi- 
ness with real tragedies of war. 

This is the second musical collabo- 
rated on by Pyrev and Khrennikoff. 
At the beginning of the war they pro- 
duced “Swinemaid and the Shepherd” 
which became very popular and won 
the Stalin prize for them. 


Understanding of Audience 


Tikhon Khrennikoff knows and 
loves his audiences and _ invariably 
charms them. And this is true not 
only of his music for films. I have 
often seen Khrennikoff appear in im- 
promptu programs in military hospi- 
tals, Red Army clubs “and student 
gatherings, where he sang his songs 
and accompanied himself at the piano. 
His warm temperament and innate 
talent for improvisation endeared him 
to his audiences. Many songs written 
for the new film are developed from 
the favorite cheerful romantic songs 
of his youth. Most popular and 
catchy are: “Song about Moscow”, 
“Free Flowing Quiet Don”—a languid 
waltz—and a spirited drinking song, 
“Raise the Goblet’. 

Other songs are both stern and 
romantic. His “Farewell Song” 
speaks of the late Autumn of 1941 on 
the deserted banks of the Moscow 
River in early dawn. Troops march 
by and also people in civilian clothes 
—a people’s levy. Mothers and girls 
standing on the bridge sing this song 
to those going to the front, “In Rag- 
ing Battles Arise Ye Defenders of 
Russian Soil”. This melody vividly 
blends the sad and the courageous—it 
filled the air during the first months of 
the war. 

Nikolai Rakoff’s chief work — his 
first symphony—will shortly come off 
the press in Moscow. His “Mariis- 
kaya” and “Tantsevalnaya” Suites are 
old favorites and have brought the 
composer wide popularity. These 
suites are constantly played by wind 
orchestras and his piano pieces also 
are widely played. 

At the beginning of the war I met 
Nikolai Rakoff in the Urals. He lived 
in a little hut which could only be 
reached by following endless winding 
snow paths. There was no musical 
instrument, no writing table, yet he 
composed music from morning to 
night. He wrote many _ military 
marches for the Red Army. An ex- 
pert in wind orchestration, he would 
write down complete parts without 
any preliminaries. Many of Rakoff’s 
marches were broadcast a few days 
after their appearance and were 
quickly learned by army bands. 

In the Summer I happened to meet 
Rakoff in the Composers’ Club in the 
suburbs of Moscow. Wearing an 
enormous hat and with fishing rod in 
his hand, he spent long hours some- 
where on the deserted banks of the 
river. Often he would change from 
rod to pencil and write down melo- 
dies on note paper. Thus he wrote 
his symphony in his beloved secluded 
haunts. The symphony is permeated 
with impressions of nature and de- 
picts a rich gamut of images. Rakoff 
has no penchant for inner representa- 
tions. He is primarily a symphonist. 
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The composer has written the lovely 
“Poem”, which was followed by a 
number of other pieces for cello, in- 
cluding a fine “American” Suite. A 
combination of light and serious dis- 
tinguishes this Suite which develops 
in dance vein and along jazz lines. It 
is a composite Boston waltz, tango 
arid eccentric dance. At present 
Rakoff is working on a concerto for 
violin and orchestra. 
D. ZHITOMIRSKY 


CLEVELAND HEARS 
MARTINU NOVELTY 


Second Symphony Greeted in 
World Premiere Under 
Leinsdorf 


CLEVELAND. — Erich Leinsdorf 
conducted the third program of the 
Cleveland Orchestra symphony se- 
ries on Oct. 21 and 23 in Severance 
Hall before audiences which gave 
enthusiastic expression of their in- 
creasing admiration for him as a 
forceful conductor and for his in- 
teresting programs. The Overture 
to “Don Giovanni” opened the pro- 
gram and led to the performance of 
Mozart’s Symphonie Concertante in 
E Flat for Viola and Violin, K. 
364, featuring Tossy Spivakowsky, 
concertmaster, and Marcel Dick, 
new head of the viola section, in 
solo parts. 

The opulent tone of Mr. Spiva- 
kosky contrasted strongly with the 
sombre voice of the viola, played 
with reserve and dexterous elo- 
quence by Mr. Dick. Samuel Bar- 
ber’s “Music for a Scene from Shel- 
ley”, inspired by lines in Shelley, 
was received with warm applause. 
Mr. Leinsdorf’s interpretation of 
the well loved Franck symphony 
revealed its devotional feeling and 
harmonic grandeur. The Allegretto 
was played at a faster pace than 
usual and gave a more rhythmic 
expression to its melodic message. 








Commissioned by Czechs 


The world premiere of the Sec- 
ond Symphony by the Czechoslo- 
vakian composer, Bohuslav Mar- 
tinu, added brilliance to the concerts 
of Oct. 28 and 30. The work was 
commissioned by a group of promi- 
ninet local Czechs, and bears the 
dedication “to my Fellow Country- 
men in Cleveland”. This perform- 
ance coincided with the observance 
of the 25th anniversary of the 
Czech Republic. Mr. Martinu was 
present for the occasion and re- 
sponded many times to the applause 
always insisting on sharing the 
demonstration with the conductor 
and players. The warm, glowing 
harmonic texture, the full voiced 
melodic ideas, and the gay rhythms, 
notably the part suggesting the joy- 
ous polka, made the first hearing 
of this new work a festive occasion. 

The remainder of the program 
included Mr. Leinsdorf’s orches- 
tration of the Bach Chorale-Pre- 
lude, “O Haupt voll Blut und Wun- 
den”; the Schubert Symphony in 
C and the Sypmhonic Poem 
“Vitava” by Smetana. 

Rudolph Ringwall, associate con- 
ductor, opened his season of Sun- 
day Twilight Concerts on Oct. 25. 
The second concert was played on 
the 3lst. Mr. Ringwall has a large 
and enthusiastic following who en- 


joy his excellent programs and in- 
formative, chatty remarks which in- 
troduce and announce the selec- 
tions. 

The latest data on the ticket sale 
for season subscriptions shows an 
increase of 911 more than last year, 
and the “Standing Room Only” 
sign will be in evidence for all re- 
maining concerts. 

Wii_ma HuUNING 


Svetlova Goes to Opera 
As Premiere Danseuse 








Ballerina of Ballet Russe and Ballet 
Theatre Joins Metropolitan 





Marina Svetlova, formerly a lead- 
ing dancer with the Original Ballet 
Russe and the Ballet Theater, is the 
new premiere danseuse of the Metro- 
politan Opera for the coming season. 
Miss Svetlova, who is 21, has ‘danced 





Alfredo Valente 
Marina Svetlova 


the classic roles in the ballet reper- 
toire: “Sylphides”, “Spectre de la 
Rose”, “Princess Aurora”, “Swan 
Lake”, and so on. She also played the 
ingenue lead in Lichine’s “Graduation 
Ball”and appeared in “Paganini”. 

For two seasons she has been an in- 
structor at Ted Shawn’s Summer 
school at Jacob’s Pillow and per- 
formed as prima ballerina in Broni- 
slawa Nijinska’s ballets at the 1942 
Jacob’s Pillow Dance Festival. In 
addition to her new post at the Met- 
ropolitan, Miss Svetlova will assume 
the duties of a choreographer for the 
Philadelphia Opera Company and will 
compose and direct all the ballets for 
that company this season. 





Fritz Reiner Adds Fourth Premiere 
to Pittsburgh Symphony List 


PirrsBuRGH.—Fritz Reiner, musical 
director of the Pittsburgh Symphony, 
announces a fourth world premiere 
performance to be presented during 
the coming season. It is the Ballet 
Overture “Amor and Psyche” by Paul 
Hindemith which the Pittsburgh Sym- 
phony will play early in December. 
The three world premieres already 
announced are “Pastorela” by Paul 
Bowles, assistant music critic of the 
New York Herald Tribune, “The Mi- 
krokosmos Suite” by Béla Bartdék, and 
the new symphony, “Jeremiah” by 
Leonard Bernstein, Dr. Reiner’s for- 
mer pupil who was recently appointed 
assistant conductor of the New York 
Philharmonic-Symphony. 





San Antonio Symphony Gets 
Guarantee 
San Antonio, TEx.—E. H. Keator, 
president of the Symphony Society of 
San Antonio; Mrs. Pauline Washer 
Goldsmith, organization chairman, and 
Max Reiter, conductor of the orches- 


tra, have announced that a permanent 
symphony orchestra has been assured 
for this city through a guarantee of 
the Pearl Brewery to assume 50 per 
cent of the cost of maintenance. The 
orchestra will be enlarged to 75 pieces. 
Thirty concerts have been planned for 
the season including ten regular sub- 
scription concerts, two special con- 
certs, at the Municipal Auditorium; 
three children’s concerts ; ten free con- 
certs at nearby army camps and five 
concerts to be given at Austin, San 
Marcos, Corpus Christi, Laredo and 
Harlingen. The season will open Nov. 
5 with an array of assisting a 





First Night “Boris” Cast 
Revealed by Metropolitan 


Thelma Altman, Audition Winner, 
to Make Debut as Tsarevitch 
—Tokatyan the Dimitri 


[* addition t6 Ezio Pinza, who 
will sing the title role in Mus- 
sorgsky’s “Boris Godunoff” on the 
opening night of the Metropolitan 
Opera, on Nov. 22, as previously an- 
nounced, other members of the cast 
have been made public. Making her 
debut with the company will be 
Thelma Altman, mezzo-soprano, one 
of the winners of this year’s Audi- 
tions of the Air. She will sing the 
role of, Teodoro, the Tsarevitch, re- 
placing Irra Petina, who sang in the 
last season’s revival, as Miss Petina 
is appearing in “The Waltz King” in 
Chicago, and will not rejoin the com- 
pany until the first of the year. 

New to the cast, too, is Armand To- 
katyan, who will sing Dimitri, a role 
shared by René Maison and Charles 
Kullman last season. Known from 
previous performances will be Kerstin 
Thorborg as Marina; Salvatore Bac- 
caloni as Varlaam; John Dudley as 
Missail; Doris Doe as the Innkeep- 
er; Marita Farell as Xenia; Leonard 
Warren as Rangoni; Anna Kaskas as 
the Nurse; Nicola Moscona as Pi- 
menn; Alessio De Paolis as Shuisky, 
and John Garris as the Simpleton. 
Smaller roles will be taken by Mack 





Harrell, John Gurney, Osie Hawkins, 
Gerhard Pechner, Lorenzo Alvary and 
Emery Darcy. George Szell will con- 
duct. 





COMPOSERS PRESS 
TO HOLD CONTEST 





Anthem with Sacred Text and 
Works for Wind Instruments 
Solicited 


The Composers Press, Inc., is of- 
fering two publication awards, the 
first, an anthem with sacred text in 
English, with organ accompaniment, 
not to exceed five to seven minutes in 
performance, and the second, a solo 
for oboe, French horn or English 
horn, with piano accompaniment, time 
limited to five minutes. 

Manuscripts, signed by a nom de 
plume, accompanied by an envelope 
containing the composer’s name and 
address, should be sent to the Com- 
posers Press, Inc., not later than 
March 1, 1944. A fee of $2 must ac- 
company each manuscript submitted, 
and return postage for return of manu- 
script. 





Kostelanetz and Cassel Honored 
in Canada 

Andre Kostelanetz, who returned to 
Toronto to conduct the Toronto Phil- 
harmonic in a benefit concert on behalf 
of the Navy League of Canada on 
Oct. 21, was presented with the Medal 
of the Navy League of Canada. Mr. 
Kostelanetz is the third citizen of the 
United States to receive this honor. 
Mr. Walter Cassel, baritone, who 
came from New York to be the guest 
artist with the orchestra, was also 
honored by the league and received 
the special pin of the Navy League. 
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Dear Musical America: 


Now and then, over the years, I 
have had occasion to quote a criti- 
cism by some one of our perspica- 
cious or perhaps even audacious 
scribes. Virgil Thomson of the 
Herald Tribune has set me quoting 
again. 

You see, Virgil doesn’t like Tos- 
canini. Or at least he doesn’t share 
the idolatry in which “The Maestro” 
or “The Old Man” is held by so 
many others, including some of the 
critics. And, for all practical pur- 
poses of discussion, or words to that 
effect, not to idolize ““The Maestro” 
is not to like him. 

Now, besides being a composer 
and a writer, Virgil has done some 
conducting and knows a thing or 
two about down beats and classical 
meter. Thus, knowing, what is 
more natural than that he should 
expatiate in his column? 

I am coming now to what he 
said. Although three compositions 
—a Mozart overture and a Haydn 
and a Beethoven symphony—were 
played at the concert under review 
there was no mention of any one of 
them in Virgil’s words of wisdom. 
There was a kind of backhand com- 
pliment to the conductor when he 
said that “whether -he goes deep in- 
to the substance of the matter, or in 
one man’s opinion misses its sense 
entirely, he always builds its archi- 
tecture soundly and fits in the detail 
so smoothly that the piece comes 
out all stream-lined like a plywood 
bomber or a racing yacht”. 

But that’s only the beginning. 
Now we come to the down beats 
and meters and to the quotes: 

“It is not merely that his tempos 
are all a shade fast, like those of 
many another elderly musician (Saint- 
Saéns used to play the piano so fast 
the ear could scarcely follow.) There 
is an element in his beat, too, that 
tends to make the music go round and 
round. He marks the meter so clearly 
that every down beat takes on a slight 
stress, not a pulsation or lilt, like 
Viennese waltzes, but a tiny, tiny dry 
accent, like the click of a well running 
machine. This mechanical purring 
both gives to his readings a great 
rhythmic clarity and assures the lis- 
tener that all is under control. It 
is also, nevertheless, a little bit lull- 
ing. One gets hypnotized by the 
smooth-working mechanics of the ex- 
ecution and forgets to listen to the 
music as a human communication. 


“T do not think that any down beat 
accentuation was presupposed by the 
classical symphonists—by Haydn, Mo- 
zart or Beethoven. When they wanted 
stresses they always wrote them in, 
even on a down beat. 


I think they 
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made their meters clear through the 
contours and quantities of their musi- 
cal drawing and that their accentua- 
tion patterns derive their great ex- 
pressive (and surprise) value from 
their complete independence of the 
basic meter. If I am right about this, 
if Toscanini’s addition of regular 
measure stresses, however small these 
may be, to an already indicated pat- 
tern of irregular, non-metrical stresses 
in classical symphonies is uncanonical, 
it is also a fault. 

“Tt confounds accent with meter, in- 
stead of setting meter against accent. 
It simplifies orchestral conducting and 
rather over-simplifies the exposition 
of a piece. It smooths down the de- 
tail and trivializes it, sacrifices per- 
sonal expression to grandeur of archi- 
tectural effect. This is the charac- 
teristic procedure of the best Italian 
opera conductors, and it is electrifying 
in the theatre. I do not believe, 
however, that it gives as vivid a ren- 
dering of classical Viennese sym- 
phonies as a clear dissociation in every 
measure of meter versus accent does.” 

Whether you understand this or 
not, you may be surprised, gratified 
or grieved, to hear that there were 
mutterings and sputterings among 
the critical gentry as well as mere 
musicians who, it is fair to assume, 
do know a down beat from bucksaw. 
I have a firm grip on my own tem- 
per and will hurl no bricks in 
either direction. And as for the 
Viennese classical masters, the lat- 
est underground reports of restless- 
ness in Austria contain no mention 
of their having turned over in their 
graves. 

* * * 

The Associated Press story on 
Oct. 29 to the effect that Erich 
Leinsdorf had been reclassified 
from 3-A to 1-A in the draft raised 
a small tempest in a large teapot. 
Dozens of hopeful conductors 
rushed to phones all over the coun- 
try, only to learn that, as your 
Cleveland correspondent wired in 
answer to your query, “No change 
is imminent”. 

Here’s what happened, according 
to one of my imps who dotes on 
checking and rechecking. Walter 
Winchell flashed in his New York 
Mirror column that Leinsdorf was 
“Army bound”. The Cleveland AP 
got on the job and secured from the 
conductor this statement: “I under- 
stand that my case, like those of 
other fathers and persons with de- 
pendencies, has been reclassified 
into 1-A. There will be no appeal. 
I intend to abide by the orders of 
my Government”. 


This little rhyme seems to fit: 
Whether fathers will go 
We don’t know 
—Status quo. 

— = 


You may remember my axiom: 
“A boner a day keeps boredom 
away”. 

Some of our newspaper scribes 
and make-up editors have been do- 
ing their level best recently to keep 
us from succumbing to ennui. 

First there was that screamer in 
the New York Times. Our good 
friend Olin Downes in reviewing 
Zino Francescatti’s playing of the 
Tchaikovsky violin concerto with 
the Philharmonic - Symphony re- 
ferred to the soloist as “assistant- 
concertmaster” of the orchestra. 

Of course he made the amende 
honorable at the earliest possible 
moment, pointing out that France- 
scatti is one of the topflight vir- 
tuosi and has never been connected 
with one of our orchestras, other 
than as the assisting artist. 

Then along comes Claudio Arrau 





in recital. Virgil Thomson reviews 
the event and the Herald Tribune 
accompanies the review with a pic- 
ture that purports to be one of Ar- 
rau. But is it? Most certainly 
not. It looks like a ballet dancer. 
And so it turns out to be. By some 
trick of fate the “cut” that was sent 
up to illustrate Edwin Denby’s bal- 
let story gets itself lodged in Thom- 
son’s Arrau review. It’s one of 
“Billy the Kid”. 

In your “Twenty Years Ago” 
illustrations in this issue is a pic- 
ture of Arrau when he was in New 
York in 1923. Even then he 
didn’t look like “Billy the Kid”, 

But don’t think that newspaper 
writers and editors are the only 
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slain by the enemy. Sometimes it chat- 
ters of children playing soldiers in 
liberated villages, sometimes again it 
is a single strand of love which 
stretches from the battle front to a 
soldier’s home”, 

It’s dollars to  tiddle-de-winks 
that Shostakovitch had no such no- 
tions. Composers really need to 
supply “programs” even if they 
haven’t any. If they don’t some one 
else will ! 

* * * 

“Iniquitous” is the word used by 
Compton Mackenzie, British writer 
and editor in the phonograph 


sphere, in describing the tax they 
have over there on gramophone rec- 
ords. He expresses a hope that the 
men who come 
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“But of course we perform American music at all our concerts. 
Don't we play the ‘Star-Spangled Banner?" 


ones who have to grin and bear it. 
In Agatha Christie’s latest novel, 
“The Moving Finger”, I read: 

“You’ve got to take life slowly 
and easily; the tempo is marked 
Legato”. 

I suppose the person addressed 
had been thinking it was “‘spiccato” 
or “concertina”. 

* * * 

I note that one of our newspaper 
columnists thinks that Paul Robe- 
son—star of Broadway’s latest re- 
vival of Shakespeare’s “Othello”— 
would be a better Othello in the 
opera. For a bass-baritone that is 
quite a compliment—or do things 
like compass and tessitura ever 
trouble columnists ? 

eS & * 

Imagining things about sym- 
phonies is a nice little game, in- 
dulged in by many charming people, 
but it can be a bit annoying when 
we want to know the musical facts 
about a new work and get half of a 
column of fancies. 

The New York Times had a wire- 
less about the first performance of 
the Shostakovitch Eighth. I quote: 

“Tt seems to take excursions into 
the hills and valleys of Russia, and in 
a delicate pastoral movement it pauses 
for a few hectic bars at a village fair. 
Frequently the piccolo or violin sets 
out on a meandering, languid tune 
which seems to suggest the individual 
spirit, that survives even the worst 
tests. A single. voice sometimes whim- 
pers of an old woman as she tells how 
all the members of her family were 





service will refuse to pay any kind 
of tax “until the tax of music is 
lifted” and says he will be delighted 
to take an active part in any such 
demonstration. But the London 
Musical Times points out that rec- 
ords are made of a composition 
which has a special wartime im- 
portance and that “it is shellac, not 
music, that is being taxed”. Why 
can’t these Britishers agree? They 
may be setting a bad example for 
their American cousins. 
o* 

Consider, for the moment, how 
much sweeter and more full of light 
is the American scene. Of course 
there is Petrillo, but aside from 
that, we read in our newspapers 
that one Washington housewife 
has solved the domestic help prob- 
lem by giving her maid piano les- 
sons to keep her happy; while mem- 
bers of the Chicago Restaurant As- 
sociation are offering music school 
scholarships to keep waitresses on 
the job. The association said the 
plan was adopted after a survey 
showed that one-third of the 9,000 
restaurant workers in the city had 
musical talents and ambitions. 
What with the scholarships and all, 
we may look forward to a really 
remarkable crops of singing waiters, 


hopes your 








ORCHESTRAS: Soloists with Philharmonic—Toscanini Opens NBC 


*XCEPT for the inauguration of 


the NBC Symphony’s Winter 
series under Arturo Toscanini on 
Oct. 31, the New York Philhar- 


monic - Symphony, conducted by 
Artur Rodzinski, has held the or- 
chestral field unchallenged during 
the last two weeks of October. Be- 
ginning his tenure with a_thor- 
oughly classical list, Mr. Toscanini 
offered Beethoven’s Eighth Sym- 
phony as his magnum opus. Dr. 
Rodzinski, meanwhile, had the as- 
sistance of several soloists includ- 
ing Tossy Spivakovsky who gave 
the first New York performance of 
Béla Bartok’s Violin Concerto; 
Zino Francescatti in an all-Tchai- 
kovsky program; Jarmila Novotna 
and Rudolf Firkusny in an all- 
Czech list, and Leonard Shure. 
New works by Bernard Rogers and 
Bohuslay Martinu also were fea- 
tures of the fortnight. 


Spivakovsky Plays Barték Concerto 


New York Philharmonic-Symphony, 
Artur Rodzinski, conductor; Tossy 
Spivakovsky, violinist, soloist. Car- 
negie Hall, Oct. 14, evening: 


Chorale Preludes, “Nun komm’, der 
Heiden Heiland’”’; “Meine Seele erhebt 
den Herren”; “‘Wachet auf, uns die 
Stimme”’ Bach-Respighi 
Concerto for Violin and Orchestra, 
Béla Bartok 
(First time in New York) 
Mr. Spivakovsky 
‘Fantastique” ........ Berlioz 


Symphony ‘ 


The new Bartdk Violin Concerto 
takes precedence here as a novelty if 
not as a treasurable musical experi- 
ence. It is recondite in a way only 
Barték knows how to be, but it is so 
in a particularly disturbing way be- 
cause the composer insists from time 
to time upon being lyrical. So the 
work shuttles paradoxically between 
the more advanced concepts of poly- 
tonality and non-melodic progression 
and what seem to be abortive attempts 
at traditional cantilena. The result is 
confusion of mood and mind for the 
innocent listener who is accustomed 
either to taking his modernism the 
hard way—that is, all hob-nails and 
hair-shirt—or luxuriating in the sweet 
simplicities of full-period, harmonized 
melody. 

Whatever the merits of the score, it 
is doubtful that Mr. Barték could have 
found a happier interpreter than Mr. 
Spivakovsky. The young violinist 
sang out his passages, many of which 
were most grateful to the instrument, 
and disposed of technical problems 
worthy of an advanced text in trigo- 
nometry with the obvious satisfaction 
of a man who loves his work. We 
were reminded of Brodsky and the 
Tchaikovsky Concerto which made 
the whole thing seem considerably less 
aepressing. 

A word must be said for the hardi- 
ness of Berlioz’s Symphony, another 
paradox in its day. It refuses to tar- 
nish or to take on a lavenderish Vic- 
torian naivete, a fact which seems to 
surprise a lot of people. Dr. Rodzin- 
ski and the orchestra reproduced it 
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brilliantly though somewhat coldly in 
view ot it nativity. And, of course, 
felicitations always are in order for 
Respighi for his reverent and emi- 
nently sane orchestrations of Bach. : 

At the Sunday afternoon concert on 
Oct. 17, the Bart6k Concerto and two 
movements of the Berlioz Symphony 
were repeated. The program began 
with the first performance anywhere 
ot “Invasion” by Bernard Rogers, one 
of seventeen compositions sponsored 
by the League of Composers and the 
Columbia Broadcasting System and 
commemorative of the present war. 
The works are to be limited to five 
minutes in performance, and Mr. Rog- 
ers’s takes but three. As program 
music, it does not have any apparent 
bearing on the subject and seemed 
slightly reminiscent of the dawn music 
in Mascagni’s “Iris” with a more 
complex orchestration and many sour- 
sweet harmonies. It was mildly re- 
cgived by the audience. 

“The other work not on the previous 
list was Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony, 
superbly played. Dr. Rodzinski in- 
fused vigor and bounding vitality into 
the work which brought a storm of 
applause at the close. Curiously 
enough, however, the “March to the 
Scaffold” and the “Dream of the 
Witches’ Sabbath” from the Berlioz 
were the most heartily applauded 
works of the afternoon. H. 


Francescatti Plays Tchaikovsky 


New York Philharmonic-Symphony, 
Artur Rodzinski, conductor; Zino 
Francescatti, violinist, soloist. Car- 
negie Hall, Oct. 21, evening: 

Tchaikovsky Program 
Overture-Fantasy, ‘“‘Romeo and Juliet” 
Violin Concerto in 

Mr. Francescatti 

Symphony in F Minor, No. 4 

One of the minor triumphs of an 
all-Tchaikovsky program is prevent- 
ing the audience from becoming pain- 
fully aware that it is an all-Tchaikov- 
sky program. The participants in the 
present performance cooperated devot- 
edly, if inadvertently, to this end and 
the result was the best Philharmonic 
evening so far this season. 

Dr. Rodzinski set the pace by ap- 
proaching the music objectively and 
unsentimentally. Dispensing so far 
as possible with the traditional La- 
mentoso, he held Tchaikovsky’s rhy- 
thms to strict account, thus straining 
off much of the syrup of the famous 
melodies and re-addressing them to 
the mind as well as the lachrymose 
emotions of the listener. In so doing, 
he also tightened up the mechanical 
precision of the orchestra by another 
notch and made further progress 
toward dispersing the murkiness of 
tone which has beclouded it for so 
long. At the same time, he explored 
a wide range of dynamic contrasts 
necessary not only to the full effect of 
the scores but contributive to the or- 
chestra’s inventory of virtuosity. To- 
gether, conductor and orchestra have 


come a long way in two weeks. 

We have heard Mr. 
when he played better. 
that 


Francescatti 
We suspect 
completely at 


he did not feel 
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Arturo Toscanini 


home in the ruggedly Slavic music of 
the concerto. There was a Gallic 
quality about his interpretation, suave 
and richly robed in the tones of his 
matchless “Hart” Stradivarius, which 
was scarcely pertinent to the almost 


coarse showmanship the piece re- 
quires. In addition, there were some 
transitory technical difficulties with 


harmonics and an arpeggio or two in 
the cadenza and in the early measures 
of the first movement. These, in all 
justice, probably should be set down 
to his general discomfort in the Tchai- 
kovsky music. Dr, Rodzinski and 
his men provided an alert and well 
coordinated accompaniment. 

The program, with the exception of 
the Concerto for which the Polonaise 
from “Eugene Onegin” was _ substi- 
tuted, was repeated on the evening of 
Oct. 23. On the afternoon of Oct. 24, 
Mr. Francescatti again played the 
Concerto with the Fourth Symphony 
as companion piece. E. 


Czech Memorial Concert 
New York Philharmonic-Symphony, 
Artur Rodzinski, conductor. Jarmila 
Novotna, soprano; Rudolf Firkusny, 
pianist, soloists. Carnegie Hall, Oct. 
28, evening : 
“Memorial to Lidice” 
(First performance) 
“Songs My Mother Taught Me’’; “Song 
of the Moon,” from “Rusalka”’. ‘Dvorak 
Miss Novotna : 
String Quartet No. 1 in E Minor, 
“From My Life’’........ Smetana-Szell 
(First time by the Society) ‘ 
Piano Concerto in G Minor...... Dvorak 
(First time in New York in the 
Kurz edition) 
Mr. Firkusny 
Symphonic Poem, “Blanik’’, 
Viast” 
This all-Czech program was given 
in commemoration of the 25th anni- 
versary of the Czechoslovak Republic 
and in collaboration with the Ameri- 
can Friends of Czechoslovakia. Cer- 
tainly two more appropriate assisting 
artists than Miss Novotna and Mr. 
Firkusny, both natives of that sorrow- 


Martinu 
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Rudolf Firkusny 


Jarmila Novotna 


ing country, would be difficult to come 
by. Miss Novotna delivered the 
familiar Dvorak airs with disarming 
simplicity and affection and was 
obliged to give an encore. Mr. Firk- 
usny made the best possible represen- 
tation of the same composer’s concerto 
which is ungrateful to the fingers, de- 
spite the technical revisions of Vilem 
Kurz’s edition, and is somewhat trivia] 
in content, the composer’s naturally 
effulgent lyricism notwithstanding. 
The two Smetana works, of rich 
blood and strong fibre, were inter- 
preted with much sympathy by Dr. 
Rodzinski and the orchestra. George 
Szell has made a judicious and, at the 
same time, vividly dramatic account 
of the String Quartet which literally 
cried out for symphonic instrumenta- 
tion from the moment it was com- 
posed. Martinu’s “Memorial to Li- 
dice” is at once the most profound 
utterance to date of its young com- 
poser and the most significant musical 
expression yet to emerge from the 
agony and nobility of the war. It is 
sincere, deeply-felt music; inspired, 
unpretentious, touching. Martinu was 
a credit to his countrymen and peers 


on this program. E. 
Leonard Shure Is Soloist with the 
Philharmonic 

At the Philharmonic - Symphony 


concert, under Artur Rodzinski, on the 
evening of Oct. 30, in the Students’ 
Series, the soloist was Leonard Shure, 
pianist, whose vehicle was the Bee- 
thoven Concerto No. 4 in G Major. 
The other features of the program 
were the three orchestral works given 
at the preceding Thursday evening 
concert. 

Mr. Shure brought a fluent and re- 
liable technique, with clean digital 
articulation, and a trustworthy sense 
of relative proportion to the Bee- 
thoven work and played it with con- 
siderable aplomb. It was, however, a 
somewhat detached reading, even cas- 
ual in effect, one that at scarcely any 
time got beneath the surface of this 
most intimate of Beethoven’s piano 
concertos. And especially was this 
true in regard to the short slow move- 
ment, with its searching spiritual 
communings, the significance of which 
seemed to elude not only the pianist 
but the conductor as well. This pro- 
gram was repeated on Sunday after- 
noon. , 


Toscanini Opens NBC Symphony’s 
Winter Series 
NBC Symphony, Arturo Toscanini 
conducting. Studio 8-H, Radio City. 
Oct. 31, afternoon : 


Overture to ““The Magic Flute’”..Mozart 
Symphony No. 104 in D (London) 


; ydn 

Symphony in F, No. 8........ Beethoven 
At seventy-six, Arturo Toscanini 
remains the most youthful, buoyant 


and vital conductor of the day. There 
is as much spring in his step and firm- 
ness in his hand as ever, and his mag- 
netic control of orchestra and audience 
is, if anything, greater than ever. 
Only when Toscanini conducts is one 
(Continued on page 22) 
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fine success as the sheriff and his diction also 
was highly intelligible. 

Mr. Jagel is scarcely the type for Johnson, 
but he did his best to be convincing. Had their 
been fewer foreign accents among the cowboys 
and miners, it would have been a better per- 
formance, but even so Messrs. Alvary and Ce- 
hanovsky and Alessio de Paolis carried the 
other important roles. Smaller parts afforded 
a heydey for San Francisco singers, among 
whom were Charles Goodwin, Nicolai Alexan- 
der, Truman Thompson, August Lorenzo, 
Francis Oliver, Randall Evans, Edward Well- 
man, and Max Lorenzini. John Garris and 
Christine Johnson also had small roles, Miss 
Johnson doing excellently with the Indian 
squaw. 

There were horses galore—including a buck- 
ing bronco and one beauty that threatened to 
steal the spotlight from Mr. Weede. 

The sets, originally designed for a Lawrence 
Tibbett starring vehicle, were elaborate and 


massive. That for the third act was of great 
beauty. Fausto Cleva, finest conductor heard 


in the pit this season, conducted brilliantly. 

Despite its interest and the merits, the ap- 
parent pleasure it afforded auditors, the repeat 
performance was withdrawn in favor of a best- 
seller, “La Boheme”. High and most provoca- 
tive point of the season was the “Carmen”’ per- 
formance conducted by Sir Thomas Beecham. 

That he took liberties with the tempo and 
had disagreements with the singers was not 
surprising to those who know Sir Thomas. 
But that he put new life into a Bizet score 
and conducted the most exciting “Carmen” 
yet heard in our Opera House was the con- 
sensus of post-opera opinion. 

Although Sir Thomas was only partly re- 
sponsible for the success of the performance, 
he was wholly responsible for the peppiest 
playing. of the national anthem this city has 
had, and for the exciting presentation of the 
“Carmen” overture. 

Irra Petina was the Carmen, and an excellent 
one. She has developed her characterization 
considerably since she made her first appear- 
ance in the role on the same stage a year ago, 
and while her first act was a bit more sugges- 
tive of the “hitchy-koo” of music halls than 
the seductiveness of a Spanish gypsy (and so 
the innovations could not be said to be an un- 
qualified improvement), the subsequent acts 
found her giving a fiery and sympathetic per- 
formance, superior to any previously given here. 


Effective “Carmen” Cast 

Raoul Jobin was effective as Don _ Jose, 
Ezio Pinza was the dashing toreador, who 
looked the part of Escamillo to perfection and 
satisfied almost everyone with his singing even 
though the role is a bit high for him. Mr. 
Pinza and Sir Thomas seemingly locked horns 
and brought the opera to a complete stop prior 
to Escamillo’s first entrance. Mr. Pinza 
thought the cue music should precede his en- 
trance. Sir Thomas thought differently and 
waited. Finally, Mr. Pinza came in and the 
music was resumed after several seconds of 
complete silence. 

New to the company was Irma Gonzales, 
who made her United States debut as Micaéla. 
Her sweet, childish appearance made her a 
thoroughly credible Micaéla. But even if she 
is a little girl in appearance, she has a big 
voice and sang splendidly albeit without the 
usual amount of pianissimo. But any nuance 
that her singing lacked was compensated for 
by her acting. 

Lorenzo Alvary and George Cehanovsky 
were two of the reasons why the cast was the 
handsomest on the boards, and Cehanovsky 
Thelma Votipka, Christine Johnson, and Ales- 
sio de Paolis made the excellent group of con- 
spirators. 

One of Sir Thomas’s welcome innovations 
was the use of music from Bizet’s “Djamileh” 
in addition to the usual ballet music. The 
choreographic plan worked out by Willam 
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Coast Opera Ends Successful Season 





R. Strohmeyer 


Licia Albanese and Charles Kullman in 
“Le Boheme" 


Christensen and danced by the San Francisco 
Ballet was immensely effective. Betty Parades, 
Mattlyn Gevurts, Earl Riggins and Joseph 
Carmassi won recognition for good solo danc- 
ing. 

Another surprise was the children’s chorus, 
which was the best looking and best sounding 
group of youngsters imaginable. They ranged 
in age from four to eleven, and every one of 
them sang lustily in French, and accurately, 
thanks to the training of Reba Kay of the San 
Francisco Conservatory of Music, whence the 
group came. 

Chorus Work Is Excellent 

This year’s chorus, trained by Kurt Herbert 
Adler, the new chorus master, is by far the 
best the San Francisco Opera Company has 
had in its 21 years of opera giving. It is some- 
thing of a miracle that such should be the case 
because of the war time difficulties, draft inva- 
sion of the male ranks and defense jobs held 
by practically every member, which precluded 
extra day-time rehearsals in what was under 
any condition a brief preparatory period. 

Sir Thomas received a welcoming ovation. 
Auditors craned their necks and some stood up 
to get a better view of him conducting the 
overture and he was the only participant re- 
warded with cheers at curtain call time. 

He was less fortunate, however, with ‘Don 
Giovanni”. The performance was a success, 
thanks to Messrs. Pinza, Baccaloni and AIl- 
vary and Miss Albanese. 

One may take liberties with Bizet which one 
cannot with Mozart. Erratic tempos, lack of 
finesse and nicety in the orchestral perform- 
ance, and idiosyncrasies in the way of ad libi- 
tum rubato resulted in the poorest perform- 
ance of a Mozart opera heard in our Opera 
House. 

But Mr. Pinza, the Don Giovanni, and Mr. 
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““Carmen’’, “Don 
Giovanni” and 
‘*Rigoletto”’ draw 
Largest Audi- 


ences—‘* Pop” 


Series Well 
Produced—Com- 
pany Visits 


Sacramento 
for Two Per- 


formances. 





Left: Kerstin Thorborg and Kurt 
Baum in "Il Trovatore” 


Baccaloni, the inimitable Leporello, carried the 
show. Their unaccompanied recitatives were 
especially joyous because they could take 
their own pace and were unhampered by con- 
flicting movemertts of the baton. 

Licia Albanese made an outstanding suc- 
cess as Zerlina, adapting her voice to the sou- 
brette role, and acting it with spirit and coy- 
She and Lorenzo Alvary, the Masetto, 
made a fine pair of country lovers and added 
immeasurable vocal beauty to the performance. 

Of the other principals, Florence Kirk came 
nearer to meeting the demands of the part of 
Donna Elvira than did Zinka Milanov the role 
of Donna Anna, or Charles Kullman that of 
Don Ottavio. Miss Kirk’s voice had beauty, 
power and color, and her personality fitted the 
role well. 

A disappointing “Samson and Delilah” drew 
two huge audiences and “La Forza del Des- 
tino” had two, the first drawing a minimum 
number of standees and the second, and far 
superior, performance the usual large throng. 


ness. 


Kurt Baum in Debut 


In the repeat, Kurt Baum made his first ap- 
pearance here, replacing Frederick Jagel of the 
original cast as Don Alvaro. Leonard Warren 
and Zinka Milanov both made local debuts in 
the first performance, the baritone scoring an 
immediate triumph with fine singing and good 
acting, and the soprano making a pleasing im- 
pression if not an exciting one. 

Such excitement as there was in the initial 
performance was afforded by Salvatore Bac- 
caloni as Melitone and Irra Petina as Prezio- 
silla. Vocal honors were shared by Messrs. 
Warren and Pinza, with Mr. Baum coming in 
for a sensational share of them at the second 
performance, which also found Mme. Milanov 

(Continued on page 33) 
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Zinka Milanov 


Irra Petina 
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CONCERTS: 


Ts recital season, which has 
been germinating slowly for 
several weeks, burst into something 
approaching full bloom in the last 
fortnight with more than a score of 
protagonists including familiar fa- 
vorites as well as a full quota of 
first-timers. The violinists were 
led off by Bronislaw Huberman, 
followed by Carmela Ippolito and 
Miriam Solovieff. The first pianist 
was Flora Mora, returning after a 
long absence, followed by Mieczy- 
slaw Horszowski, Ray Lev, James 
Friskin, Claudio Arrau, Isabelle 
Sant Ambrogio and Walter Haut- 
zig. ’Cellists were Maurice Eisen- 
berg, Joseph Schuster and Gregor 
Piatigorsky. Vocalists included 
Cyrena Van Gordon, contralto, ab- 
sent from the Manhattan scene for 
approximately a decade, Catherine 
Reiner, Povla Frijsh and Marguer- 
ite McDonald, sopranos, and Fran- 
cis Stanko and Thomas L. Thomas, 
baritones. Among debutantes were 
Ruth Kisch-Arndt, contralto; Hugo 
Kolberg, violinist; Doris Frerichs, 
pianist, and Dorothy Averell, vio- 
linist. A concert of Soviet music 
was given by Vera Brodsky, Alex- 
ander Kipnis, Emmanuel Vardi, 
Doris Doree, and Donald Dame. 





Flora Mora, Pianist 

Flora Mora, a Cuban pianist, last 
heard here at old Aeolian Hall gome 
years ago, reappeared in recital at 
Town Hall on the evening of Oct. 13, 
receiving a cordial welcome from an 
audience that included many of her 
compatriots. Her playing of a taxing 
program was marked by a serious 
approach, technical facility adequate 
for all the demands made and a con- 
siderable range of dynamics rather 
than beayty of tone or any over-all 
structural sense, exaggerated tempos 
in both fast and slow sections, and 
frequent rhythmic vagaries marring 
the proportions of the compositions 
played, while in the Adagio of Bee- 
thoven’s “Waldstein” note values 
were misread. The program further 
contained the Bach-Busoni Chaconne, 
a Mozart sonata, a Chopin group and 
pieces by Debussy, Granados and 
MacDowell, ending with G. del Valle’s 
“Zapateo Cubano.” ad 


Cyrena Van Gordon, Mezzo- 
Contralto 


Walter Golde, Accompanist. 
Hall, Oct. 15, evening: 


“Divinités du Styx” (“‘Alceste’’)..Gluck 


Town 


eller Franck 
““Sérénade Melancholique’”’..Rhené- Baton 
“L’Heure Exquise”............ Poldowski 
» ea Spr Falla 
“Allerseelen”; “Wi lied”; “Nichts’’; 
*“Ruhe, meine ow “Heimliche Auf- 
a ie. ans be heiik Strauss 
“In Silent Woods”.. "-Rimsky- Korsakoft 
“Sorrow in Springtime”. ..Rachmaninoff 
~ & — eee Arensky 
|, RE Gretchaninoff 
“Whether by Day”......... Tchaikovsky 
“When I Bring You Colored Toys” 
Carpenter 
TONE 56605: cnenatvnaees Henschel 
“Low Blowing Winds”; “Song of the 
MEE. seeustbeadbkoeencesesvecsecté Golde 


Miss Gordon has not sung in New 
York in recital since 1931, but she 
made several appearances at the Met- 

politan as Amneris during the season 
os 1933-1934. Though obviously suf- 
fering from vocal indisposition, on the 
present occasion the singer gave a 
good account of herself in many of 
her songs. Others eluded her. The 
Gluck work had dignity and good 
classical line. Also fine and in high 
contrast was Poldowski’s somewhat 
superficial setting of Verlaine’s @x- 
quisite pastel poem. Of the Strauss 
songs, “Allerseelen” was the best. 

The Russian and American-British 
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Season Gets Under Way with Great Impetus 
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Flora Mora Cyrena Van Gordon 


groups were well negotiated. Miss 
Van Gordon is still a commanding 
presence on the stage and if certain 
vocal tricks and an almost complete 
lack of repose be taken for granted, 
the voice itself is still a fine one. 
Walter Golde’s accompaniments were, 
as usual, masterpieces. H. 


Bronislaw Huberman, Violinist 


Boris Roubakine, accompanist. Car- 
negie Hall, Oct. 16, evening: 
Sonata da Camera in D.......... Handel 


Grave and Fugue from Sonata in A 
Minor, for violin unaccompanied 


Ee Sarr César Franck 
Suite, Op. 11, for violin and piano 

Carl Goldmark 
Three Mazurkas, Op. 67, No. 2, and Op 


68, Nos. 1 and 2, for violin unaccom- 
DAMIEE a cacccantasatas Chopin- Huberman 
“Seguida Espafiola’’: “‘Murciana” and 
a) | a Re Joaquin Nin 


Mr. Huberman’s performance of the 
opening Handel sonata was a striking 
instance of the complete immersion 
of the artist in the spirit of the com- 
position and its creator, an achieve- 
ment further exemplified in his play- 
ing of the Grave section from the 
Bach A Minor sonata and, even more 
notably, the added Andante from the 
same work, in which he reached his 
climactic peak of the recital. 

It was in the slower movements 
in general that the Polish violinist 
was at his finest, and in these his 
playing, characterized as it was by a 
masterful subtlety in phrasing, was 
searchingly and movingly communica- 
tive. In the more rapid movements 
there were occasional technical inac- 
curacies, but they in no way obscured 
the brilliance of his impressive virtu- 
osity. The Franck sonata, while all 
its four movements were not equally 
convincing, was marked by a gratify- 
ing choice of tempos and aptness of 
tonal framework and style in the pro- 
jection of its poetic essence, while in 
the subsequent numbers Mr. Huber- 
man still further displayed his note- 
worthy penetrating comprehension and 
polished skill in expressing it. Mr. 
Roubakine proved himself a discreet 
collaborator. ‘ 


Maurice Eisenberg, Cellist 


Maurice Eisenberg, cellist, offered 
a program of uncommon interest at 
his Town Hall recital on the late 
afternoon of Oct. 17, for which he 
had the use of the late Emanuel Feuer- 
mann’s Stradivarius instrument. It 
was in the rarely heard Chopin Sonata 
for cello and piano, Op. 65, that he 
first did full justice to his well- 
known fine attainments as an exe- 
cutant and interpreter, giving the 
work, with the able cooperation of 
Erich Itor-Kahn, his accompanist, an 
emotionally warm and tonally sensu- 
ous and beautiful performance, sensi- 
tive in its every mood. And similarly 
vivid treatment was accorded the clos- 
ing group of pieces by Bloch, Hin- 
demith, Fuleihan and Weber. In the 
first half a Prelude by Emanuel Moor 
the Haydn Sonata in C and the last 
suite in D of the six written by Bach 
for the viola pomposa, this one taken 


Bronislaw Huberman Maurice Eisenberg 


over by Casals for the cello, had 
been played academically and rather 
unimaginatively, and with a metallic 
and strident tone that somewhat de- 
tracted from the effect of the admir- 
able technical skill displayed. The 
large audience was demonstratively 
responsive. &. 


Ruth Kisch-Arndt, Contralto 


With Joseph Garnett at the piano, 
Ruth Kisch-Arndt gave her first New 
York recital in the Town Hall on the 
evening of Oct. 17. The singer’s pro- 
gram began with sombre songs which 
put her in a mood from which she 
failed to arouse herself for such airy 
trifles as Lotti’s “Pur Dicesti” and 
the aria from Purcell’s “The Indian 
Queen,” among other things. The 
opening work was an unfamiliar solo 
cantata with text from the Book of 
Lamentations and appropriately lugu- 
brious music by Rosenmiiller, a 16th 
Century German composer. This was 
followed by  Beethoven’s tedious 
“Sechs Geistliche Lieder” of which 
the familiar “Die Ehre Gottes” was 
the best because it is the best of the 
songs. The “Busslied” not so often 
sung now as formerly, seemed inter- 
minable. The remaining groups con- 
sisted of songs by Brahms and Schu- 
bert. Mme. Kisch-Arndt has a fine 
voice of very limited compass and 
somewhat monotonous color, but her 
artistic intentions were obviously sin- 
cere and her interpretative ability 
above the ordinary. H. 


Catherine Reiner, Soprano 

Miss Reiner has been heard before 
by the New York concert-going pub- 
lic, so her recital in the Town Hall 
on the evening of Oct. 18 was not a 
debut. Miss Reiner’s voice seems to 
have grown in size since last heard. 
Of her interpretative ability less can 
be said and her lack of repose on the 
platform was a definite detriment. The 
first part of the program consisted of 
songs by Haydn, Schubert, Wolf and 
Strauss, and the latter part of songs 
by Jurafsky, Castro, Chavez and the 
Uruguyan, Fabini. Paul Ulanowsky 
was the accompanist. D. 


Carmela Ippolito, Violinist 
Violin playing of refreshing spon- 
taneity and temperamental verve was 
offered by Carmela Ippolito, Brooklyn 
violinist, at her Town Hall recital on 





Ruth Kisch-Arndt Catherine Reiner 


the evening of Oct. 19, which opened 
with a well-poised and stylistically 
well-conceived performance of the 
Nardini Concerto in E Minor and con- 
tinued with a vital and arresting, if 
not strictly traditional, presentation of 
the Bach Chaconne. Her tone, al- 
ways warm and roundly resonant in 
forte parts, was made to sing ingrati- 
atingly in lyrical passages, as in the 
basically somewhat ungrateful Respi- 
ghi Sonata in B Minor, for which she 
and her associate at the piano, Vladi- 
mir Sokoloff, did more than ample 
justice. In other words, her intensity 
and impetuosity of temperament mis- 
led her into exaggerations not in keep- 
ing with the style demanded, but with 
greater self-discipline these native 
aualities, coupled with her excellent 
technique and fine tone, should con- 
stitute an invaluable equipment. The 
Mendelssohn Concerto completed the 
program, following a»“Spanish Popu- 
lar Suite” by de Falla. ; 


Mieczyslaw Horszowski, Pianist 


A bright spot in early-season activi- 
ties was the piano recital proffered by 
Mieczyslaw Horszowski in the Town 
Hall on the evening of Oct. 20. A 
diminutive figure, the Polish pianist is 
the possessor of a highly developed 
manual technique which is matched by 
artistic maturity. In a program in- 
cluding a Bach Prelude and Fugue in 
A Minor, Haydn’s Sonata in A Flat, 
No. 43, the Beethoven Sonata in A 
Flat, Op. 110, Debussy’s “Feux d’arti- 


fice”, two Mazurkas by Szymanowski, 
Ravel’s “Scarbo” and a Chopin group, 
Mr. Horszowski’s performances were 


models of good taste, authentic style 
and careful execution. One of his 
principal assets was an unerring sense 
of rhythmic proportion which clarified 
and brought sharply into focus the 
architectural structure of everything 
he played. He was received with de- 
served enthusiasm by a large audience. 
R. 


Miriam Solovieff, Violinist 

In her third Town Hall recital on 
the evening of Oct. 22 Miriam So- 
lovieff, young New York violinist, 
again demonstrated the possession of 
gifts of a high order in her sensitive 
and technically adroit performances 
of the Bach Chaconne, for violin 
alone, and the Beethoven Sonata in E 
Flat, Op. 12, No. 3, and César Franck 

(Continued on page 14) 
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Guest Conductors, Soloists, 
Ballet, Opera, Add 
to Success 


Toronto—The 1943 season of the 
Toronto Philharmonic has set new 
records in attendance. When the sea- 
son ended on Oct. 14 with 24 prome- 
nade concerts in as many weeks, a 
total attendance of over 150,000 was 
recorded. The average attendance 
per concert has exceeded the 5,800 
mark; and during the season many of 
the guest conductors and guest artists 
drew sold-out houses of over 7,600. 
Mr. Johnson and the board of direc- 
tors report that the plan followed dur- 
ing the last two years of relying on 
guest conductors has achieved cer- 
tain results which may determine the 
future policy of the orchestra man- 
agement. The action of the directors 
in bringing guest conductors has been 
enthusiastically received. This Sum- 
mer there have been return visits of 
several favorites of former seasons: 
Erno Rapee, a prime favorite with 
Toronto audiences, conducted a pair 
of concerts in the early part of the 
season and returned for a _ second 
series on Sept. 23 and 30; Andre 
Kostelanetz also conducted several 
concerts in the opening weeks and re- 
turned for the two closing concerts 
on Oct. 7 and 14. Victor Kolar was 
guest conductor for three concerts. 
Sir Ernest MacMillan and _ Cesar 
Borre, Canadian conductors, appeared 
again with the orchestra. 

Among conductors making their 
first appearance were: Franz Allers, 
who had previously visited Toronto 
with the Ballet Russe ; Emefson Buck- 
ley, here through his association with 
the Columbia Concert Company; Jean 
Beaudet, Canadian conductor of Que- 
bec City, supervisor of music for the 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, 
and Gregor Fitelberg. 


TORONTO PROMENADES SET RECORD 


The season has been fortunate in 
the wider choice of guest artists. Solo- 
ists who returned this year were: 


Percy Grainger, Jean Dickenson, Con- 


rad Thibault, Igor Gorin, Ross Pratt, 
Mobley Lushanya, Margaret Speaks, 
Vivian Della Chiesa, Carola Goya, 
Carroll Glenn, Rex Battle, and Don- 
ald Dickson. Nadine Conner, Bruna 
Castagna and Jennie Tourel were new- 
comers. 


Several innovations were presented. 
On July 8 an interesting and varied 
dance program was given by Mia Sla- 
venska and her company, including 
David Tihmar, Leon Varkas and 
Phyllis Marmein of the Ballet Russe. 
Mia Slavenska and Mr. Tihmar re- 
turned for a second concert on Oct. 7. 
On July 15 Ina de Martino, Eleanor 
Knapp, Georgia Standing, Patrick 
Henry and Arthur Anderson pre- 
sented an old-time “Opera Night” of 
arias and scenes from “Faust”. An- 
other dance program was given on 
July 29 by members of the Russian 
Ballet ; these included Anna Istomina, 
Nina Popova, Roland Guerard and 
Arman Picon. The programs of opera 
and ballet were experimental; the en- 
thusiastic reception given them, how- 
ever, vindicated the policy of intro- 
ducing these features on regular sym- 
phonic programs. 


While in the city for the Philhar- 
monic concerts, guest artists have 
made personal appearances before the 
armed forces at various nearby camps. 
One of the unique programs at To- 
ronto Manning Pool of the Royal 
Canadian Air Force was the joint ap- 
pearance of Carroll Glenn, violinist, 
and her husband, Eugene List, pianist. 
Mr. List came to Toronto on leave 
from his military duties in the United 
States Army. An audience of over 
7,000 men and women made this joint 
premiere of these young American 
artists a memorable event. 

Rosert H. Roperts 
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CLEVELAND SERIES 
PRESENTS SERKIN 


Fourth Concerto Is Feature 
of All-Beethoven Program 
—Leinsdorf Conducts 


CLEVELAND.—The second program 
of the symphony series of the Cleve- 
land Orchestra under its new conduc- 
tor, Erich Leinsdorf, was an all-Bee- 
thoven event which included the debut 
at these concerts of pianist Rudolph 
Serkin, who was given a tremendous 
ovation after his performance of the 
Concerto No. 4, in G. Both the solo- 
ist and the conductor were intent upon 
revealing the composer’s message with 
no thought of personal virtuosity and 
the result was a memorable event. 

One of the largest audiences to 
gather in Severance Hall included all 
the standees which could be admit- 
ted, contributed to the impressive per- 
formance, first with rapt attention and 
then with ringing applause which 
brought Mr. Serkin to the stage many 
times. Mr. Leinsdorf opened the pro- 
gram with a march from the inci- 
dental music to “The Ruins of 
Athens”. The “Pastoral” Symphony 
was given a restrained and deliberate 
reading which effectively revealed the 
simplicity and charm of this work. 
The finale work was the Leonore 
Overture No. 3. 
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Philadelphia Orchestra Opens Series 
in Baltimore 

BattrmoreE.—The Philadelphia Or- 
chestra began its local series of con- 
certs at the Lyric here recently with 
a sell-out of all available space. This 
patronage proves that the Philadel- 
phia Orchestra stands in high esteem 
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here. The program began with a 
Respighi suite based on old dance 
airs, followed by the somber “Swan 
of Tuonela” by Sibelius, and Cop- 
land’s suite from “Billy the Kid”. 
The playing of these scores proved the 
excellence of the orchestra. Brahms 
C minor symphony rounded out the 
program. As counselor for the Phil- 
adelphia Orchestra Elizabeth Ellen 
Starr continues to enlarge the sub- 
scription list. The Bonney Concert 
Bureau serves as local representative 
management for the series. 


F, C. B. 





Creelman Succeeds James in 
Toronto Post 
Toronto.— Wilfred C. James, man- 
ager of Massey Hall since 1933, re- 
cently resigned from this position. In 
accepting his resignation, the trustees 
of Canada’s famous concert hall paid 
tribute to the work of Mr. James in 
making Massey Hall the centre of the 
musical and artistic life of Toronto. 
G. Ross Creelman, for the past ten 
years assistant manager, has been 
named as successor. 
R. H, R. 





Rodzinski Photograph Taken at 
Columbia Records Reception 
The photograph of Dr. Artur Rod- 
zinski with the Polish Ambassador 
and his wife, in the last Issue of 
MusicaL AMERICA, was taken at a 
reception given by the Columbia 
Recording Corporation, after the or- 
chestra’s opening concert on Oct. 7, 

in the Hotel St. Regis. 





Templeton Plans Extensive Tour 

In addition to his regular weekly 
radio program Alec Templeton is fill- 
ing a schedule of engagements in 
Rochester, Utica and Scarsdale, N. Y., 
in Washington, D. C., Bethlehem, Pa., 
La Grange, Ga., and Toronto, Canada. 
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Noted Conductor 
Captivates New 
Audiences in Five 
Guest Appearances 


with Montreal Symphony 
and Toronto 


Philharmonic Orchestras. 


Toronto 


RAPEE TRANSFIGURES AT PROM 

> "Last night's Prom was packed with thrill episodes. It was Rapee 
at his picturesque peak; more exciting than all but two or three 
programs here since 1934." 


Augustus Bridle, Daily Star, May 28, 1943 
RAPEE THRILLS CROWD 


> "Mr. Rapee is a most interesting, knowledgeable, imaginative 
and energetic conductor. He is always able to obtain the closest 
and liveliest co-operation of the musicians under him, and while 
himself taking a splendidly broad view of the whole work in hand, 
has meticulous regard for the minutize of conducting." 
“ Rose MacDonald, Evening Telegram, May 28, 1943 
RAPEE AT TOP FORM 
P He kept the orchestra on its toes throughout the program with 
delightful results." 

Hector Charlesworth, Globe & Mail, September 24, 1943 


Montreal 


ERNO RAPEE IN FINE CONCERT 

> "Last night's Chalet concert under Erno Rapee turned out to be 
one of the best played of the summer series. Mr. Rapee exhibited 
perfect command over his men at all times in a restrained, 
business-like set of readings that left very little to be desired. 
The dark-haired leader emerges as a thoroughly capable musician, 
one in whom it would not be surprising to find almost any super- 
lative bent in his art." 


RAPEE ACCLAIMED 

P Erno Rapee, conducting the Tchaikovsky 6th Symphony, pre- 
sented it with precision, purity and utmost clarity of phrase. He 
raised a vision as of enacted drama before us of great finesse. 
The second half of the program met with a thunderstorm of 
applause and acclaim. He gave a magnificent performance of 
Apres midi d'un Faune." 


—Montreal Daily Herald, August 13, 1943 


—Le Devoir, Montreal, August 13, 1943 
RAPEE FETED 


> "Erno Rapee directed in the best tradition of the finest con- 
ductors. He knows how to present a program interesting to every- 
one. His enthusiastic audience feted him with an ovation which 


assures him welcome here always." 
—La Patrie, Montreal, August 13, 1943 
RAPEE BRILLIANT SUCCESS 


P Erno Rapee showed himself perfectly equipped to encompass 
the whole of his wide range of program. His principal qualities 


are life and clarity." 
—La Presse, Montreal, August 13, 1943 





Management: 


NATIONAL CONCERT AND ARTISTS CORPORATION 


LFRED H. MORTON, President MARKS LEVINE, Director Concert Division 


711 Fifth Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 





















CONCERTS: Several Newcomers Appear in Debuts 


(Continued from page 12) 
Sonata, with her accompanist, Leonid 
Hambro, musician second class, U. S. 
N. Rk. The latter’s vigorous, forth- 
right style, however, contrasted too 
sharply with her tendency on this oc- 
casion toward refined under-statement 
for the best ensemble results. 

Miss Solovieff’s tone was prevail- 
ingly of excellent quality, if but infre- 
quently as full-bodied as has been its 
wont heretofore, and her poetic sense 
and imagination found an especially 
congenial outlet in the Franck sonata. 
The variations of the Chaconne, on 
the other hand, were wanting in the 
requisite differentiation in mood and 
color, and here, too, there were lapses 
of intonation. A Presto by Poulenc- 
Heifetz and  Sarasate’s “Caprice 
Basque” closed the program. i. 


Hugo Kolberg, Violinist 


Hugo Kolberg, violinist, who has 
been concertmaster of the Berlin 
Philharmonic and the Cleveland and 
Pittsburgh Orchestras, introduced 
himself as an artist of solid musical 
attainments at his first New York 
recital in Town Hall on the evening 
of Qct. 23. His comprehensive tech- 
nical equipment enabled him to dis- 
pose of all the hazards of such works 
as the Bach Partita No. 2, containing 
the famous Chaconne, and the Reger 
Sonata, Op. 91, No. 2, for violin 
alone, with ready ease, while in miat- 
ters of style and structural compre- 
hension he showed the’ authoritative 
approach of a broadly experienced 
artist. 

His vigorous tone verged at times 
on stridency,~and a corollary to a 
generally academic tendency seemed 
to be a certain heaviness and stiffness 
of treatment. There were the neces- 
sary grace and finesse, however, to 
set forth to the best advantage the 
somewhat salon-ish music of the now 
dated Spohr Concerto, Op. 55, No. 9. 
First performances were given of a 
Shostakovich-Forst “Satirical Dance” 
and Mana-Zucca’s “Frolic” in a group 
also containing pieces by Debussy, 
Marsick, Szymanowski-Kochanski and 
Mozart-Kreisler. Arthur Balsam was 
the efficient accompanist. 


Povla Frijsh, Soprano 


Celius Dougherty, 
Town Hall, Oct. 24, afternoon: 


“Erstarrung,”’ “Lied der Mignon,” “Der 
Schmetterling,” “An die Musik” and 
~ cc .  . 5h ia eae Schubert 

The See GRNIGOUE” ... .rdcse conse Duparc 


x. iret? Sse Boulanger 
ai GS Ee Pre Bruneau 
go —. ae Searre Debussy 
EY. Aoeggu is sub as ss 00-00% Roussel 
“Air Champetre,”’ ‘1904,” “Chambre 

ee ere Poulenc 


“A Nun Takes a Veil’’...Samuel Barber 
<<. L0U!|llr oe eae Paul Boles 
s  * pees Reynaldo Hahn 


“Look, Edwin” ...... Bernard Wagenaar 
NE ¢ och We baled nah Backer-Groendahl 
SE vi dade ceAelnc in eh eieus Henriques 


“Jeg havde mig en Hjortenskoer’’. Heise 


When Mme. Frijsh is announced 
to sing, one may be sure that here 
will be one of the unique vocal pro- 
grams of the year. The present oc- 
casion was no exception, as may be 
seen from the above list. And it is 
for such songs as these and for her 
interpretation of them that people go 
to hear Mme. Frijsh. She has a knack 
for evoking the whimsy and the subtle 
aura of such material, and her ad- 
mirers reward her with hearty, af- 
fectionate applause. Good diction, one 
of the prerequisites in the presenta- 
tion of these songs, is abundantly 
hers, and she has a feeling for phrase 
and line which “puts the song over,” 
as they say in the popular field. No 
one, we suppose, will maintain that 
Mme. Frijsh is the possessor of a 
great voice, but the vocal equipment 
she has she uses with intelligence. 
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accompanist, 








Doris Frerichs 


Povia Frijsh 


A special word must be said for Mr. 
Dougherty’s accompaniments. Sensi- 
tive, carefully coordinated and mas- 
terfully executed, they were a major 
contribution to the performance. E. 


Doris Frerichs, Pianist 


Musical sensitivity and the com- 
mand of piano and pianissimo tone of 
uncommon beauty were special charac- 
teristics of the playing of Doris Fre- 
richs, young New York pianist, at 
her first Town Hall recital on the 
evening of Oct. 24. In a program 
pivoted on the Cesar Franck Prelude, 
Chorale and Fugue and a Chopin 
group her fluent technique proved 
fully ample for the realization of con- 
ceptions that were invariably con- 
trolled by musical discernment and 
good taste. 

She brought qualities of tone and 
pictorial imagination to Ravel’s “Jeux 
d'eau” that made her performance a 
performance of much charm, one of 
her outstanding achievements, while 
otherwise she was most in her ele- 
ment in the more reflective numbers, 
and particularly the Bach-Busoni 
chorale prelude “Now Comes the Gen- 
tiles’ Saviour”, and the Rachmaninoff 
Prelude in G, added at the end. Such 
compositions as Chopin’s “Wintry 
Wind Etude, the Rachmaninoff B-Flat 
Prelude and Albeniz’s “Triana” de- 
mand greater vitality and sweep and 
more vivid coloring than they re- 
ceived. Freer emotional release is 
now, in any case, a basic necessity. 
Two little Mompou pieces were fea- 
tues of the closing group. 


Dorothy Averell, Violinist 


In spite of highly inclement weath- 
er, an audience of size was present 
in the Town Hall to hear Miss Aver- 
ell make her formal debut on the 
evening of Oct. 26. The young play- 
er disclosed a full, rich tone, and a 
technique both in bowing and finger- 
ing that bespoke excellent schooling. 
One may hazard that with further 
experience she will become a _ valu- 
able member of the concert-giving 
confraternity. The Brahms D Minor 
Sonata was well played with emo- 
tional understanding. As a number, 
it overpowered Stravinsky’s Suite on 
Themes by Pergolesi which followed. 
The “Symphonie Espagnole” of Lalo 
brought some excellent tonal effect es- 
pecially in the slightly syrupy slow 
movement, which the player did well 
not to sentimentalize. Works by Nin 
and Szymanowski closed the program. 
Otto Herz accompanied. D. 


Ray Lev, Pianist 


Dazzling technique was again at 
the controls in the piano recital pre- 
sented by Ray Lev in Carnegie Hall 
on the evening of Oct. 26. Miss Lev 
is one of our most skillful keyboard 
performers, and she takes an obvious 
and quite natural delight in making 
an energetic display of her facility. 
She is likely, however, to make sac- 
rifices in interpretation to this talent, 


Joseph Schuster Ray Lev 


and in such tradition-bound works as 
the Beethoven Sonata in A, Op. 101, 
Schumann’s Etudes Symphoniques, the 
Bach G Minor Prelude and Fugue 
for organ, and the like, liberties with 
tempo and rhythm show up to her 
disadvantage. 


In addition to the above works two 
Chopin pieces and two preludes by 
Kabalevsky, Miss Ley gave the first 
performance of a new Sonatina by 
Stanley Bate. This proved to be a 
meandering work of mildly modern- 
istic stripe, which made little impres- 
tion despite the seemingly brilliant 
performance accorded it. The audience 
was a large one, considering the in- 
clement weather. , 


Joseph Schuster, Cellist 


Arpad Sandor, accompanist. Town 
Hall, Oct. 25, evening : 
Adagio and Allegro.............4 Tartini 
Variations in E Flat.......... Beethoven 
ND Ot Min ccvccanteacesin des Boccherini 
SE SR err Bach 
Introduction and Polonaise....... Chopin 
Fantasiestiicke, Op. 73........ Schumann 
EE. newacsauekccdecen’s Chopin -Glazunoff 
EE | ons sca ceva dncaunael Toroba 
Vivace .................Senaillé-Schuster 
RRND iho vaoesbes Granados-Schuster 
- _rraee Falla-Piatigorsky 


This was Mr. Schuster’s first ap- 
pearance as a recitalist since he an- 
nounced his intention of forsaking the 
first chair of the cellos in the New 
York Philharmonic-Symphony for 
the solo concert field. His mastery 
of the instrument is well known and 
it is hardly necessary to say his per- 
formances of such _ representative 
works as the Bach Suite, the Boc- 
cherini Sonata and the Schumann 
Fantasy were notable for the secure 
intonation and agile technique of a 
true virtuoso combined with the ease 
and aplomb of a musician thoroughly 
at home on the concert stage. Mr. 
Schuster produced a big and gener- 
ally rich tone which was not sacri- 
ficed in rapid execution in the higher 
positions. His technical work on the 
D and the A strings often was almost 
violinistic in dexterity. A large audi- 
ence was on hand and received the 
cellist with hearty applause. E. 


James Friskin, Pianist 


An all-Bach program given’ by 
James Friskin on the evening of Oct. 
26 as the second event in the Concerts 
at Nine Series, in New York Times 
Hall, once again found the pianist on 
particularly congenial territory. An 
auspicious start was made with the 
“Ttalian Concerto,” and this was fol- 
lowed by the “Capriccio on the De- 
parture of a Beloved Brother,” the 
Partita in B Minor, three preludes 
and fugues from the Well-Tempered 
Clavichord and the Busoni transcrip- 
tion of the Toccata, Adagio and Fugue 
in C Major for organ. 

Mr. Friskin played all these com- 
positions with his familiar musicianly 
realization of proportion and control- 
ling architectural sense. The contra- 
puntal weavings of the music were 
defined with masterful understanding 





James Friskin 


Dorothy Averell 


and great clarity, and the recitalist’s 
playing in general seemed to be in- 
vested with a new buoyancy and vigor. 
While the various dances of the par- 
tita did not receive completely con- 
vincing differentiation in spirit and 
style, the contrasting moods of the 
Capriccio were clearly projected and 
the work was played with a charming 
graciousness. The Toccata and Fugue 
at the end received performances of 
truly virtuosic dimensions, and then 
followed a series of extra numbers 
headed by the Gigue in F from the 
fourth “English Suite”. as 


Program of Soviet Music 


A concert devoted to the instru- 
mental and vocal music of Soviet 
Russia was presented in Carnegie 


Hall on the evening of Oct. 24, under 
the auspices of the American-Russian 
Institute. The participants were 
Vera Brodsky, pianist; Alexander 
Kipnis, bass; Emmanuel Vardi, mu- 
sician first class, U.S. N., viola; Doris 
Doree, soprano, and Donald Dame, 
tenor. Donald Ogden Stewart ad- 
dressed the large gathering during the 
intermission, and the Soviet Ambassa- 
dor, Andrei Gromyko, was introduced. 

The most interesting part of the 
program, musically, was Shostako- 
vich’s Second Piano Sonata, played 
by Miss Brodsky, who recently gave 
the American premiere of the compo- 
sition via radio. It is a solid and 
musicianly work, but it is strangely 
classical in style and almost literally 
Beethovenian in much of its harmonic 
and rhythmic construction. Although 
it is in only three movements, the 
sonata is long and somewhat fatigu- 
ing, but it works up to a brilliant con- 
clusion in the final Passacaglia. 

Another work of some interest was 
Chemberdzhi’s three-movement suite 
for viola and piano, played by Sea- 
man Vardi, accompanied by Josef 
Wolman. The same performers offered 
compositions by Alexander, Mostrass, 
Lewin and Schwartz. 

The vocal part of the program 
brought three songs by Shostakovich, 
sung by Mr. Kipnis—a setting of 
Shakespearer’s sonnet, “Tir’d with all 
these”, “Comin’ Throu’ the Rye” and 
“The King of. France”, to which the 
bass added Knipper’s ‘“Meadowland”. 
Miss Doree offered Blanter’s “Katiu 
sha” and a war song by Listoff. Don- 
ald Dame sang Blanter’s “Song of the 
Baltic Fleet”, Kabalevsky’s “Song of 
the Sea” and Mukrusoff’s “Song of 
Stalingrad.” All of the music was 
received with enthusaism. 


Francis Stanko, Bass-Baritone 


Not heard in New York since his 
first appearance in 1941, Mr. Stanko 
offered in the Town Hall on the after- 
noon of Oct. 24 a program covering a 
wide range of vocalism. Beginning 
with three old Italian songs, he went on 
to excerpts from Mozart’s “The Mar- 
riage of Figaro” and “Don Giovanni”, 
his least striking interpretations, to 
songs by Schumann, Rubinstein and 
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Public Shows Unprecedented 
Liking for Orchestral Con- 
certs—Radio and “Live” 
Music Both in Favor—New 
Works by Composers of 
Many Nations Presented 


By Epwarp LocKsPEISER 


LONDON 

OT since before the war has 

London and indeed the whole 

of Britain been provided with such 

a variety of concerts as is scheduled 

for the forthcoming season. The 

machinery of the concert world is 
working at full pressure. 

The London Philharmonic Or- 
chestra, a self-governing body, of 
which Sir Thomas Beecham was 
once principal conductor and of 
which the moving spirit is now Dr. 
Malcolm Sargent, plays frequently 
as Many as seven times a week; 
the London Symphony Orchestra, 
under Basil Cameron, Anatol Fis- 
toulari, Alec Sherman and others, 
is heard with prominent soloists 
at the week-ends at the Cambridge 
Theatre; the National Symphony 
Orchestra has launched an ambi- 
tious series at the Royal Albert 
Hall; while in the provinces the 
Liverpool Philharmonic, the Man- 
chester Hallé Orchestra, under the 
inspiring leadership of John Bar- 
birolli, and the City of Birming- 
ham Orchestra have all extended 
their series since the first year of 
the war. } 

The most prominent of orchestras 
in Britain still remains, however, 
the British Broadcasting Corpora- 
tion’s Symphony Orchestra, of 
which the chief conductor is Sir 
Adrian Boult and which recently 
collaborated with the London Phil- 
harmonic in the season of Prome- 
nade Concerts opened for the forty- 
ninth year in succession by “the 
genius of the Proms”, Sir Henry 


Wood. 


Orchestral Concerts in Vogue 


What is immediately striking in 
England today is the unprecedented 
popularity of the orchestral con- 
cert. At the beginning of the fifth 
year of the war, the orchestral or- 
ganizations can be as sure of a full 
house as the film companies. The 
boom depends, of course, for its 
success on works from the classical 
and romantic repertory and the ap- 
peal of these works extends nowa- 
days far beyond a limited number 
of music-lovers. The war has 
brought a craving for music and 
the radio has brought music to the 
millions. But “live” music, too, at- 
tracts the millions. The total num- 
ber of people who attended the 
Proms at the vast Albert Hall in 
Kensington could hardly be count- 
ed in less than seven figures. 

Concerts for the troops, planned 
all over the country by ENSA (En- 
tertainments for National Services 
Association) have proved a great 
success and often the artistic stand- 
ard is extremely high. The BBC 
collaborates with ENSA by send- 
ing their orchestras to Army, Nav- 
al and Royal Air Force camps. The 
soloists on the last tour to RAF 
stations were Solomon, Maggie 
Teyte, the Australian pianist, Ei- 
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Marc Blitzstein, Now 
a Corporal, Whose 
“Freedom Morning" 
Was Sung by the 
U. S. Army Negro 
Chorus 


leen Joyce, and Louis Kantner; 
and the conductors were Sir Adri- 
an Boult, Clarence Raybould, Con- 
stant Lambert and John Barbirolli. 
The audiences consist entirely of 
service men and women and the 
performances are broadcast. 
CEMA (the Council for the En- 
couragement of Music and the 
Arts) continues its good work pro- 
viding chamber music recitals for 
factory workers. 


Contemporary Works Fostered 


All this is not to say that con- 
temporary works have not due re- 
cognition in our programs. On the 
contrary, it is one of the most 
creditable achievements of wartime 
music in Britain that performances 
of new works have been constantly 
fostered. And it is not only the 
works of living British composers 
that are heard in our island fort- 
ress; an imposing list of new music 
by American, Soviet, Polish, Czech, 
Dutch, French, Dominion, Mexi- 
can and Latin-American composers 
has been broadcast during the last 
year by the BBC in both its Home 
and Overseas Services, and many 
more such works are scheduled for 
the future. 

The doyen of living British com- 
posers is Ralph Vaughan Wil- 
liams, a figure held in the most af- 
fectionate esteem and whose seven- 
tieth birthday was celebrated last 
year by the BBC by a series of con- 
certs devoted to his works spread 
over a whole week. More recently 
Vaughan Williams himself conduct- 
ed the first performance of his 
Fifth Symphony, dedicated to Si- 
belius, at the Proms. His Mass 
in G Minor and his Fantasia on a 
Theme of Thomas Tallis, are 
among his works broadcast in the 
BBC’s North American Service. 

Arthur Bliss’s “Seven American 
Poems”, sung by Tatiana Makush- 
ina have been heard, too, as well as 
his Piano Concerto, performed by 
Solomon and composed for the 
World’s Fair in New York in 1939. 
Among the younger composers, 
Benjamin Britten has achieved 


striking success with his settings of 
sonnets by Michelangelo, of Rim- 
baud’s 


“Tlluminations”, his “Sin- 





London Enjoys Wartime Boom in Music 


fonia da Requiem” and his “Scot- 
tish Ballad” for two pianos and or- 
chestra. Edmund Rubbra and Alan 
Rawsthorne, both serving in the 
Forces, Lennox Berkeley, a pupil of 
Nadia Boulanger, and Michael Tip- 
pett are among the newer names 
too numerous to mention in this 
brief review. 


Much American Music Heard 


The first night of the “Proms” 
brought a new work by an Ameri- 
can composer hitherto unknown in 
this country—‘A Negro Parade” 
by Lamar Stringfield. It is not so 
very long ago that modern Ameri- 
can music was almost an unknown 
quantity in England. Today we 
have wide opportunities of keeping 
abreast with the latest develop- 
ments from across the Atlantic. The 
annual Anglo-American night at 
the Proms opened with the “Ameri- 
can Comedy Overture, 1943” by 
Tech. Sgt. Hugo Weisgall, con- 
ducted by the composer. In U. S. 
Army uniform, too, was Lt. Bur- 
gess Meredith, the narrator in 
Aaron Copland’s “Lincoln Por- 
trait’. Basil Cameron conducted 
William Schuman’s Third Sym- 
phony and the concert concluded 
with William Walton’s Overture, 
“Scapino”, written for the 50th an- 
niversary of the Chicago Symphony 
Orchestra. At another of the ad- 
venturous Prom Concerts, Walter 
Piston’s “Sinfonietta” was intro- 
duced by Cpl. Mare Blitzstein. 

A series of modern American 
song recitals, presented on the 
BBC Home Service by Hubert 
Foss, brought some much appreci- 
ated examples of John Alden Car- 
penter, Loeffler, Griffes and Sam- 
uel Barber. Carl Engel was hon- 
ored by a special program on the 
occasion of his 60th birthday. 


Army Negro Chorus Appears 


At the moment of writing the BBC 
is running a weekly series of concerts 
of modern American music recorded 
in New York by the NBC Symphony 
Orchestra, conducted by Frank Black 
under the auspices of the Outpost 
Division of the Office of War In- 
formation. The works already heard 
in this series are Morton Gould’s 
“Spirituals” for string choir and or- 














Wide World 
Part of the Proms Audience of 6,000 Which Attended the Performance of Technical Ser- 
geant Hugo Weisgall's “American Comedy, 1943", Conducted by the Composer 


Schuman’s “Pray- 
er, 1943” and his “Prelude for 
Voices”, Paul Creston’s First Sym- 
phony, Roy Harris’s Folk Song Sym- 
phony and his Fifth Symphony, dedi- 
cated to the people of the USSR; 
Harl MacDonald’s “Bataan”, dedicat- 
ed to General MacArthur, Virgil 
Thomson’s music for the documentary 
film, “The Plough that Broke the 
Plains’; Deems Taylor’s “Marco 
Takes a Walk”, and works by Charles 
Ives, Robert Russell Bennett, and 
Lucien Caillet. 

At the Albert Hall the U. S. Army 
Negro Chorus consisting of 200 Avia- 
tion engineers were conducted by 
Tech. Sgt. Hugo Weisgall in the first 
performance of “Freedom Morning” 
written for the occasion by Cpl. Marc 
Blitzstein. At the same concert Rol- 
and Hayes, brought over specially for 
the occasion from the United States, 
was greeted with thunderous applause. 
All these works certainly give an im- 
pressive picture of new American 
music heard in England during the 
last six months. 

In this brief survey I can hardly do 
more than touch on some of the out- 
standing novelties heard in London. 
To mention them all would turn this 
article into a young book. The new 
Soviet works performed both by the 
BBC and other organizations would 
at any rate require an article to 
themselves. They include an Over- 
ture on Russian Folk Tunes by Alex- 
androff, overtures by Budashkin and 
Shebalin, “Lezginka” by Khachaturian 
whose “Ode to Stalin” has been per- 
formed several times, the symphonies 
of Shostakovitch, Kabalevsky’s suite 
from “Colas Breugnon” and songs on 
words of Pushkin by Muradely, 
Biely and others, sung by the Russian 
baritone Arséne Kiriloff. The so- 
prano Oda Slobodskaya has earned a 
high reputation for her singing of the 
romantic Russian songs as well as 
those of Stravinsky and Prokofieff. 


chestra, William 


Many Lands Represented 


Poland has been represented by the 
second violin concerto of Szymanow- 
sky, played by Eda Kersey, and ex- 
cerpts from the operas of Moniuszko; 
Czechoslovakia by Fibich, Vycpalek 
and Vomacka, as well as the older 
composers Suk and Novak; France by 
a series of regular concerts at the 
Wigmore Hall organized by the 
French National Committee and de- 
voted to Debussy, Ravel, Fauré (in- 
cluding a performance of the rarely 


(Continued on page 31) 
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The Tax Issue Is Not Dead! 


S we predicted in these columns in our 
previous issue, the Administration’s 
proposal to Congress for an increase in the 
tax on tickets of admission has been brought 
forward in a modified form and currently 
figures in a new tax bill being considered by 
a House committee. The new plan calls for 
a 20 per cent excise instead of the 30 sug- 
gested by the Treasury, and represents 
double the present tax. 

For the good of the musical art and for 
the good of all concerned in its production 
and propagation, we repeat emphatically 
that musical performances should and must 
be held exempt from any general hoisting of 
admission taxes. 

We repeat that music must not be con- 
fused, as it may be in the minds of some 
Congressmen, with the various forms of 
popular entertainment. The mere fact that 
music is theatrical in its manner of presenta- 
tion does not make that presentation a theat- 
rical performance. Most music-lovers go to 
music as they would to an exhibition of 
painting or sculpture ; some go as they would 
to a religious service. 


B Sie y aesthetic and spiritual significance 
of music, which is its principal reason 
for being, must not be brusquely disre- 
garded or lost in the shuffle of a harried 
Congress seeking to solve a trying financial 
problem. 

“There is a war going on!” Yes, but life 
also is going on. So are education, art, cul- 
ture and all the other things that contribute 
to that life and make it a thing of sufficient 
importance to fight a war for its preserva- 
tion! Temperate reason must be exercise 


and relative values must be preserved if, 
when the fighting is over, the national life 
is not to lie inert, bloodless and sterile be- 
fore us—the war lost in the battle. 

Again we urge every person to whom 
music means anything, whether musician or 
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music-lover, to write or wire his Congress- 
man without delay protesting the bracketing 
of music with popular entertainment for tax 
purposes and insisting that its special status 
be given the fullest consideration. Nothing 
can be accomplished in this matter by si- 
lence. 





Singing, and Its Ever-Present 
State of "Decline" 


HE decline of singing has always in- 

terested musically inclined mortals. It 
didn’t begin with the passing of Caruso. 
Heads were being shaken because of it 
before Caruso built his popularity. A com- 
mentator in 1904 lamented that the Metro- 
politan lacked the singers to do justice to 
the Mozart operas. The golden age of oper- 
atic singing, according to Herman Klein, 
writing at about that time, was in the 70s 
and 80s. Chorley at the close of his critical 
career, along about 1870, could find no such 
vocalists in the field as lent their luster to 
Rossini’s time. Rossini, deploring the pass- 
ing of the castrati, attributed the then cur- 
rent decline in singing to a lack of great 
teachers such as these anomalous creatures 
often had been. The castrati were in their 
heyday in the Handelian era, but no one of 
the stars of that golden age was a singer of 
such compulsion that people threw open their 
garments to escape suffocation, as was said 
of those who listened to Loreto Vittoria a 
hundred years before. 

For the sake of the perspective, it is to 
be regretted that so little of the contempo- 
rary criticism of any era survives its own 
day. But only a little research is required 
to show that many of the singers who were 
regarded as model vocalists, once they had 
passed from the scene, had their share of 
fault-finding to contend with while they 
were alive. Certainly, Chorley did not rave 
about Jenny Lind. Or if we should come 
closer to our own time, the modified raptures 
of one of the veterans of the New York re- 
viewing fraternity, concerning the Norma of 
a certain American soprano, take on a dif- 
ferent light when we read what this same 
critic wrote when much younger about the 
Norma of the nonesuch Lilli Lehmann. It 
was to the effect that she took the florid 
phrases of the part so deliberately that her 
singing of these passages would scarcely 
have been tolerated by one of older Italian 
prime donne. 

None of this proves that there has not 
been a decline—or several declines—in sing- 
ing. Great vocalists have come and gone 
through centuries of song. We may not have 
them in such abundance now as at various 
times in the past. But it is also quite pos- 
sible that the principles upon which good 
singing is based are more widely dissemi- 
nated today than ever before. We do not 
know that we have lost anything of the es- 
sentials of technique in past times. There 
is good reason to believe that we have made 
some discoveries and added here and there 
to our stock of knowledge a few points that 
were not in the armory of the ancients. 

Undoubtedly singing has changed. Today 
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Rothschild 


Ethel Bartlett and Rae Robertson, Duo-Pianists, 
Enjoy their California Home Before Leaving on 
a Protracted Tour of the United States and Canada 


Francescatti— A modern violin, made by 
Major-General Mauborgne, former command- 
ing officer of Fort Monmouth, has received the 
approval of Zino Francescatti. 

Kiepura—Marking their seventh wedding an- 
niversary, Jan Kiepura and his wife, Marta 
Eggerth, who are singing in the New Opera’s 
production of “The Merry Widow”, gave a 
party on the stage of the Majestic Theater fol- 
lowing the performance on the evening of 
Oct. 30. 

Lawrence—The Horace V. White, which is 
the 287th Liberty ship launched from the 
Kaiser yards in Portland, Ore., in two years, 
was christened by Marjorie Lawrence, soprano 
of the Metropolitan Opera, who is now on a 
country-wide tour of the United States and 
Canada. 

Hofmann—With more than 60 inventions to 
his credit, Josef Hofmann is said to be busy 
with yet another in the workshop in his Los 
Angeles home. Among his inventions are an 
oil-burning furnace which he installed eight 
years ago and which still functions—when he 
can get oil! 

Judson—The medal commemorating the mil- 
lionth free ticket given out to service men, 
which was presented last year to Arthur Judson, 
concert manager, will be returned to Mayor 
La Guardia at the latter’s request, in order that 
a service bar be added to it. The bar com- 
memorates the five-millionth ticket. 





the singer is not required to be a master of 
bravura if he—or she—is to be a singer at 
all. Expressive considerations govern more. 
But does that represent a decline —or 
merely a change? It would appear that the 
singers of Handel’s time were singers of 
relatively small voices. The accent was on 
flexibility, not power. Again, are small 
voices better than big ones ’—or big voices 
better than small ones?—or is all that is 
involved a matter of whether big voices or 
small ones best meet the requirements of 
their times? At any rate this is still a sing- 
ing world and controversies over the state 
of bel canto never did it any harm. 
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BALLET RUSSE OPENS 
SEASON IN CLEVELAND 





Premiere of New Work by Nijinska 
Enthusiastically Received 
—Allers Conducts 

CLEVELAND—The Ballet Russe 
de Monte Carlo opened its current 
season with five performances in 
Music Hall on Oct. 9, 10 and 11, 
under the local management of Saul 
Heller. The world premiere of 
“Ancient Russia’, which Bronisla- 
va Nijinska has set to Tchaikov- 
sky’s Piano Concerto in B Flat, 
and the American premiere of “The 
Red Poppy”, with music by Gliére 
with Igor Schwezoff’s adaptation 
of the original Russian plot, added 
glamour to the presentation of the 
nicely contrasted list which includ- 
ed “Serenade”, ‘Scheherazade’, 
“Etude”, “The Cuckold’s Fair”, 
“Chopin Concerto”, “Rodeo”, “Les 
Sylphides”; “Prince Igor”, “The 
Nutcracker”, and “Swan Lake”. 

Bronislava Nijinska was present 
to join the dancers in many curtain 
calls after the performance. Chore- 
ographer Schwezoff also received 
enthusiastic approval after each of 
the two performances of “The Red 
Poppy”. 

The ballet stars were Danilova, 
Krassovska, Etheridge, Grantzeva, 
Scarpova, Moylan, Istomina, Tal- 
chief, Semenova, and _ Frederic 
Franklin, Igor Youskevitch, James 
Starbuck, Leon Danielien, Armand 
Picon, Grant Mouradoff, and Nico- 
las Magalanes. 

The stage action and dances de- 
vised by Agnes De Mille for “Ro- 
deo” were especially well received, 
and the work of Dorothy Etheridge 
and Frederic Franklin heartily ap- 
plauded. The orchestra was di- 
rected by Franz Allers and the solo 
parts ably contributed by the pian- 
ists, Rachel Chapman, in the Cho- 
pin Concerto in E Minor, and 
Thaddeus Kozuch in the Tchaikov- 
sky Concerto in B Flat Minor. 
Emanuel Zettlin was soloist in 
Tchaikovsky’s “Swan Lake”, 

W. H. 
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Cleveland Programs Include 
Brahms Cycle—Organ 
Recitals Resume 

CLEVELAND.—Walter Blodgett an- 
nounces a program of events to be 
given at the Cleveland Museum of 
Art during his second year as curator 
of musical arts, including the com- 
plete cycle of Brahms’s chamber mu- 
sic. Fourteen programs are announced 
to continue until Apr. 14. 

The well known Walden Quartet 
will be joined by pianists Erich Leins- 
dorf, new conductor of ‘the Cleveland 
Orchestra; Mrs. Mary U. Bennett, 
and Mr. Blodgett, and clarinetist 
George Rowe, also of the Cleveland 
Orchestra. The vocalists will be 
Bruce Foote, baritone, of Chicago, and 
John Priebe, of Buffalo. Vocal en- 
sembles which will take part are the 
Fortnightly Women’s Chorus, and the 
choirs of St. James Church, and the 
First Unitarian Church. 

The regular McMyler Organ Re- 
citals were resumed by Mr. Blodgett 
on Oct. 3, and will follow the plan 
established several years ago of re- 
peating one program on each Sunday 
of the month. The October program 
was Trumpet Tune and Air by Pur- 
cell; Trio Sonata No. 1 in E Fiat, by 
Bach; Pastorale by Milhaud: and 
Trio and Passacaglia in D Minor 
by Reger. 

Saul Heller will present Larry Ad- 
ler and Paul Draper on Dec. 4, and 
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Igor Stravinsky 


Bela Bartok 


The Opera Opens 


Massenet’s “Thais” with Jeritza, 
Whitehill and Tokatyan to open 
Metropolitan. Revival of “Meist- 
ersinger” with Laubenthal making 
debut and Florence Easton as Eva, 
with new settings, on Saturday. 
Fleta to make debut as Mario. New 
“Aida” settings will be displayed 
on Wednesday. 

1923 


Personalities Who 
Figured in the Open- 
ing New York Pro- 
gram of the Interna- 
tional Composers’ 


Guild, in Its Third 


Orchestra in Stravin- 
sky’s “Reynard”; Mr. 


What a Treat! 


A tone poem scored only for two 
violins, entitled “Siegfried”, by 
Gustave Maurer, was recently per- 
formed in the music room of Villa 
Wahnfried before members of the 
Wagner family and a few selected 
musicians. 


rice Delage Was Also 
ven 


An American Premiere 
Eugen d’Albert’s opera, “Toten 
Augen”, was given for the first 
time in America last week by the 
Wagnerian Opera Company at the 
Great Northern Theatre in Chi- 
cago. 


1923 


Was it Worth It? 


Puccini hopes to finish the score 
of his new opera, “Turandot”, be- 
fore the end of the year. He has 
announced his intention of retir- 
ing to his mountain lodge, where 
he hopes to be alone with his piano, 
cut off from even mail communica- 
tions. 


1923 


Not Bad at That 
At a meeting of the directors of 
the Philharmonic Society held at 
the residence of Mrs. Vincent As- 


1923 tor, Clarence Mackay, chairman, 
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Arnold Schonberg 


Claudio Arrau 





What They Read Twenty Years Ago 








Paul Hindemith 





Leopold Stokowski 


announced that at the time of his 
retirement as conductor, Joseph 
Stransky was voted an honorarium 
of $15,000. 

1923 


Too Sad 


Nellie Melba opened her farewell 
tour of America at the Cataract 
Theatre in Niagara Falls before a 
small but friendly audience of old 
admirers. 

1923 
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pear on Nov. 24; and Wanda 
Landowska, who will be heard at both 
the harpsichord and the piano on Jan. 5. 

The Endowment Series Award has 
this time been conferred jointly upon 
Emanuel Vardi, violist, and Roland 
Gundry, violinist. Both artists will 
be presented on Feb. 9, in what essen- 
tially will be two recitals in one, not 
a joint recital. 


Mia Slavenska and her ballet group 
and the General Platoff Don Cossack 
Chorus on a date to be announced 
later. W. 


ENDOWMENT SERIES 
SET FOR TOWN HALL 





Fourteenth Year Schedules Eight 
Events—Vardi and Gundry, 
Are Award Winners 


The Town Hall Endowment Series 
schedule for 1943-44 has been an- 
nounced by Walter W. Naumburg, 
chairman of the Town Hall Music 
Committee, as follows: Jan. 19, Mo- 
zart’s “The Marriage of Figaro” will 
be sung in English by the Nine 
O’Clock Opera Company; Mar. 15, 
Sir Thomas Beecham and a 30-piece 
orchestra with Betty Humby-Beecham 
appearing as piano soloist in the first 
performance of the Fantasie for piano 
and orchestra by Handel, arranged by 
Sir Thomas, and the Roth Quartet 
and Carl Friedberg on Feb. 23; the 
Trapp Family Singers will present a 
special pre-Christmas program on 
Dec. 12. 

Recitalists appearing include: An- 
dres Segovia, guitarist, Nov. 3, in his 
first New York recital in several 
years; a substitution not yet announc- 
ed for Jan Kiepura, who was to ap- 





Mildred Dilling Married to Clinton 
Woodbridge Parker 


The husband of Mildred Dilling, 
harpist, who was married on Oct. 9, is 
Clinton Woodbridge Parker, an officer 
of the Dime Savings Bank of Brook- 
lyn, president of the department of 
dramatic art of the Brooklyn Institute, 
treasurer of the Town Hall Club, and 
the Drama League of New York. Mr. 
Parker’s last name was inadvertently 
omitted from the caption under the 
photograph of him and his bride in 
the last issue of Mustcat AMERICA. 





Arthur Loesser Receives Captain’s 
Commission 

CLEVELAND—Arthur Loesser, pian- 
ist, teacher, and critic, has received a 
captain’s commission in the Army and 
is stationed at Camp Savage, Minn. 
He has been a member of the faculty 
of the Cleveland Institute of Music 
since 1926 and associate head of the 


piano department since 1935. His 
position as music critic of the Cleve- 
land Press has been assumed by Wal- 
ter Blodgett, curator of music at the 
Cleveland Museum of Art and well- 
known organist and choir leader. 
Captain Loesser’s final appearance for 
the duration was his eighth solo ap- 
pearance with the Cleveland Orches- 
tra, on Oct. 17, when he played the 
Brahms Concerto No. 1, in D Minor. 
He has been studying Japanese for 
several years in anticipation of service 
to his country. 


Young Pianist Wins Leventritt 
Foundation Contest 

Eugene Istomin, 17-year-old pianist, 
has won the fourth annual contest of 
the Edgar M. Leventritt Foundation. 
As an award, he will appear as soloist 
with the Philharmonic Orchestra 
under Artur Rodzinski on Nov. 21. 
Last Spring, Mr. Istomin was the 
winner of the Youth Contest of the 
Philadelphia Orchestra and will be 
soloist with that orchestra on Nov. 17, 
playing the Chopin F Minor Concerto. 








Reading Chorus Has New Leader 

The Reading Choral Society has be- 
gun rehearsals for “Elijah”, for its 
first concert on Jan. 19 under the lead- 
ership of its new director, Lawrence 
Perry, of the Juilliard School of 
Music of New York. 
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Community Concerts See Banner Year 
As Campaigns Exceed Expectations 


Attitude of Committees and 
Public Extremely Hearten- 
ing—Budgets, Memberships 
and, in Some _ Instances, 
Number of Concerts In- 
crease in Every City or 
Town, Says Executive 


By Warp FRENCH 


HAT concerts are becoming an 

increasingly important bulwark of 
homefront morale is being proved in- 
contestably these days by weekly re- 
ports from the many Community Con- 
cert Service organization directors 
who are busy conducting Commun- 


ity Concert membership campaigns 
throughout the United States and 
Canada. 


Heartening indeed are the reports 
coming in from these hard-working 
concert promoters on the enthusiasm 
in the cities and towns which have 
gone ahead with “concerts as usual”. 
Twice as heartening, and, in innumer- 
able instances, surprising, to the com- 
mittee members has been the response 
of music lovers and the public in gen- 
eral to the prospects of the musical 
fare offered. 

We are now in the full swing of 
Fall membership drives. At this writ- 
ing every city in the country and Can- 
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ada running membership campaigns 
for forthcoming Community and Co- 
Operative concert series is anticipating 
and realizing increased memberships, 
increased budgets, and, in many cases, 
an increase in the number of concerts 
to be presented. This is a universal 
barometer of the Fall season. 


Problems in the East 


A similar condition did not exist in 
the Spring. Then, the public in the 
cities and towns of the 17 eastern sea- 
board states were faced with the prob- 
lem of transportation occasioned by 
drastic gas-rationing regulations, 
whereas the rest of the country con- 
tinued to enjoy more relaxed curbs on 
modes of transportation. Conse- 
quently some cities in the East post- 
poned their membership campaigns to 
the Fall, whereas in the Western divi- 
sion the full quota of Spring member- 
ship drives was consistently main- 
tained. However, it must be said to 
the everlasting credit of those cities 
in the East which did go ahead with 
Spring campaigns, that invariably they 
either increased memberships and 
budgets or “broke even” in compari- 
son with the previous year. 


West Started Ball Rolling 


Western cities gave the first indi- 
cation in the Spring of the ultimate 
success which campaigns throughout 
the entire country were to enjoy in 
the Fall. The ball started rolling in 
the Northwest, when cities in the state 
of Washington, such as Ellensburg, 
Aberdeen, Walla Walla, Wenatchee, 
Spokane, Longview, Yakima, Bremer- 
ton, Port Angeles, week in and week 
out consistently increased their mem- 
berships to the capacity of their audi- 
toriums. Some of these cities started 
waiting lists for the first time. And, 
strangely enough, associations in the 
Eastern division farthest removed 
from New York, notably the cities of 
Maritime Canada, had the most gen- 
erous increases in their memberships. 

John, Moncton and Fredericton, 
New Brunswick; Truro and New 
Glasgow, Nova Scotia; Charlottetown, 
Prince Edward Island—all experi- 
enced highly successful drives. In 
Halifax, Nova Scotia, the membership 
campaign went so well in the early 
part of the week that the committee 
and the Community Concert campaign 
director had to work out a plan for a 
double series of concerts—two con- 
certs by each artist on successive 


nights. A new association was or- 
ganized this Fall in Baie Comeau, a 
remarkable city of mushroom growth 
in the province of Quebec, with such 
wondertul results that they will enjoy 
a distinguished series of four concerts 
during the coming season. Chicoutimi 
was another Quebec city which mate- 
rially forged ahead with memberships 
and budget. But Quebec and the Mar- 
itime provinces were not alone in their 
respective successes, for the province 
of Ontario offered formidable compe- 
tition by increases in such cities as 
Brantford, St. Catharines, Belleville, 
Woodstock, Hamilton, Kitchener. 
London, Ontario, one of the charter 
Community cities in Canada, toward 
the end of their week’s drive, wired in 
frantically for advice as to whether or 
not they should save any seats in their 
auditorium for the customary reci- 
procity with. neighboring Community 
cities this year, so successful was their 
membership campaign. 

Portland, Me,. one of the larger 
cities in the East to run an early 
Spring campaign, reached the 2,000 
membership mark this year for the 
first time; and in this thriving down- 
east city, campaign workers signed up 
as concert members hundreds of ship- 
yard workers who had never previ- 
ously attended the Portland series. 
Campaigns conducted in charter Com- 
munity cities in such widely divergent 
localities as Providence, R. I., Battle 
Creek and Bay City, Mich., Wilkes- 
Barre and Scranton, Pa., Billings, 
Mont., Rockford, IIl., Charlotte, N. C., 
New Orleans, La., Wilmington, Del., 
Fort Wayne, Ind,. Eureka, Napa, and 
Marysville, Calif.. El Paso, Tex., 
either resulted in capacity member- 
ships or gained in membership from 
20 to 30 percent over the previous 
year. 


Newcomers and Revivals 


The trend toward increased musical 
interest throughout the country was 
further demonstrated in the period of 
time allotted by the Community Con- 
cert Service to production and re- 
organization, following the completion 
of Spring membership drives. Over 
30 cities were either organized for the 
first time or were revived after a 
period of dormancy, representing the 
states of Michigan, Mississippi, Ver- 
mont, New York, New Hampshire, 
Virginia, Maryland, Texas, Kansas 
Alabama, Massachusetts, and _ the 
provinces of Quebec and Ontario. 

With the opening of the Fall cam- 
paign season, and the lifting of the 
pleasure-driving ban in Eastern cities, 
a marked improvement was shown in 
the membership campaigns in the 
East. Lancaster, Pa., a city which 
had taken tremendous strides in mem- 
bership in the past two years, reached 
a membership of nearly 2,000 which 
was the limit of the seating capacity 
of their auditorium. Five celebrity 
concerts were planned for the coming 
season. The neighboring city of Leb- 
anon, Pa., emerged from its regular 
week’s campaign with a sold-out mem- 
bership, a formidable waiting list, and 
a series of four superb concert events. 
North Bay, Ont., a newly organized 
city, and nearby to Callender, home 
of the Dionne Quintuplets, achieved 
conspicuous results with their first 
membership campaign. 

To the South and West went the 
sudden spurt of concert activity. Park- 
ersburg, W. Va., Troy, Ohio, Macon 
and West Point, Ga., Sherman, Texas, 
El Dorado and Fort Smith, Ark., Po- 
catello, Ida., Rapid City, S. D., Mis- 
soula, Mont., Ogden and Provo, Utah, 
Reno, Nev., Cheyenne, Wyo., Merced 
and Turlock, Calif., were some of the 
first cities having early Fall campaigns 
to report appreciable gains. The new 
Community Concert city of Laurel, 
Miss., not only achieved its full quota 
of members, but the city fathers un- 
derwrote to the extent of several thou- 
sand dollars the cost of improving the 
acoustics of their auditorium so that 
the concert series might be more ade- 
quately presented. Perhaps -the sud- 





den increase of musical interest in 
Santa Fe, N. M., was partly activated 
by the presence of Vitya Vronsky and 
Victor Babin, the duo-pianists, who 
maintain a home there, or the vacation 
visit of Lily Pons and Andre Kos- 
telanetz to Santa Fe this Summer, 
but, at any rate, the Santa Fe associa- 
tion took on a new lease of life and 
ended their campaign recently with 
their largest membership to date. 

Many important Community and 
Codperative Concert associations are 
right now in the midst of their mem- 
bership drives. Unless all present in- 
dications fail, these cities, too, will 
surprise themselves with the results 
they will obtain, consistent with the 
general trend of the day. 


Augury for the Future 


It would most certainly be altruis- 
tic, but untrue, to claim that the pres- 
ent upturn in the concert business is 
due exclusively to a universally felt 
need for music during the wartime 
period. Although this is the most im- 
portant factor, I do not overlook the 
fact that throughout the country more 
people now have money available to 
pursue the arts; and some, perhaps, 
are becoming concert-goers for purely 
“escapist” reasons. In thinking ahead 
to the post-war period, the most heart- 
ening prospect is that these new con- 
cert-goers, who attend either because 
they have the financial means to do 
so at present, or because they want 
to “get away from it all’, after ex- 
posure to flesh-and-blood performances 
of great music by great artists, can- 
not help but be infused with the desire 
to hear more and more of it. This, at 
the same time, imposes a challenge 
upon both concert artists and man- 
agers to prove to this newly created 
public that regular concert attendance 
can be, as so many other thousands 
have discovered, an experience that is 
at once happy, vital, thrilling, and in- 
finitely satisfying. 





Male Quartet Opens Concert Tour 


The Ionian Singers, concert male 
quartet, opened their Autumn season 
with a tour of engagements in New 
England and Nova Scotia. In Hali- 
fax, in joint recital with Frank Knei- 
sel, violinist, they closed the forum 
series of concerts on Sept. 24 before 
an enthusiastic audience of some 3,000 
people. During the Summer the Ion- 
ians made a tour of seven appearances 
in New York, Pennsylvania and West 
Virginia. One of them was a special 
Sunday twilight musicale in the out- 
door amphitheatre of Oglebay Park, 
in Wheeling, W. Va. 
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Cincinnati Symphony Plays 
to Capacity Houses—Jean 
Dickenson Soloist 
CINCINNATI—The Cincinnati Sym- 
phony offered another excellent pro- 
gram of orchestral music for its sec- 
ond pair of concerts in Music Hall 
Oct. i5 and 16, and drew an almost 
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FOUR CONCERTS UNDER GOOSSENS 


capacity house. It is certain that the 
superb work of the ensemble must 
account for some of the new interest. 
The orchestra is doing some of its 
best work under the continued direc- 
tion of Eugene Goossens. 

The opening number was the Grieg 
Overture, “In Autumn”, followed by 
Elgar’s “Falstaff’’. Tchaikovsky’s 
Fifth Symphony took up the latter 
portion of the program and the or- 
chestra deserves praise for its meticu- 
lous performance. 

On Oct. 22 and 23, a program of 
more variety was offered, with Jean 
Dickenson as soloist. The young 
singer has a lovely voice which she 
employs to good advantage, and al- 
though it has a light quality, there is 
a sureness of pitch and evident firm 
foundation. She sang the Aria and 
Rondo, “Ah! non credea mirarti”, 
from Bellini’s “La Sonnambula”, La 
Forge’s arrangement of Sir Henry 
Bishop’s “Pretty Mocking Bird”, 
Spohr’s “Rose Softly Blooming” and 
“The Shadow Song” from Meyer- 
beer’s “Dinorah”. Alfred Fenboque, 
flutist with the orchestra, gave his 
customary admirable support in the 
flue obligatos in “The Shadow Song” 
and in the “Mocking Bird” Song. 
Miss -Dickenson was warmly ap 
plauded for her fine work. 

The most interesting orchestral 
number was Weinberger’s “Under the 
Spreading Chestnut Tree”, which was 
played with gusto. This is a most 
ingratiating composition and_ there 
were requests for its repetition. 

Mr. Goossens said in a short mes- 
sage from the stage that he had 
brought back as a gift from Mexico 
Revueltas’s “Caminos”’, a tone pic- 
ture. The audience was prepared by 
his speech for the fiery gayety of the 
work, and certainly the orchestra 
shone in all its glory in the playing. 

To close the program, Mr. Goos- 
sens offered the Suite No. 2 from 
“Daphnis and Chloe” of Ravel. Other 
works were the Overture to Mozart’s 
“The Marriage of Figaro” and 
Haydn’s Symphony No. 48 in C. 

VAIERIA ADLER 


FIVE CONCERTS START 
BIRMINGHAM SEASON 





Large Audiences Greet First Events 
of New Season — Programs 
Include Recitals and Opera 


BIRMINGHAM. — Five musical at- 
tractions during the first two weeks 
of the 1943-44 season launched one 
of the most brilliant musical years in 
the history of this city of smoke- 
stacks and symphonies. Opening the 
artists’ series of the local music club, 
Oct. 15, with a brilliant program of 
opera arias, Bidu Sayao and Richard 
Crooks received an ovation from an 
audience of more than 4,500 persons. 

On Oct. 23 Tito Guizar and his 
Latin American Ensemble was heard 
in a colorful fiesta of music, scoring 
a personal hit with the audience, which 
made up in enthusiasm what it lacked 
in size. 

On Oct. 21 Birmingham heard Jean 
Bartel, young dramatic soprano, who 
appeared at the Alabama theater. 
Miss Bartel has a dramatic soprano 
voice of exceptional range, volume and 
tonal coloring. Marian Anderson re- 
turned on Oct. 23 to give her large 
audience a rare musical experience. 

Closing the opening month of the 
season on Oct. 30 was the Charles L. 
Wagner production of “Faust,” with 
Vivian Della Chiesa. Armand To- 


katyan, John Gurney and Mack Har- 
rell, a company of 75, complete with 
ballet, chorys, orchestra, with Désiré 
Defrére as stage director and Gui- 
seppe Bamboschek music director. 

i>: me C. 


MILSTEIN APPEARS 
IN CINCINNATI 


Violinist Plays to Capacity 
House—Metropolitan 
Stars Sing 


CINCINNATI.—Nathan Milstein, ap- 
pearing for the opening of the season 
for the Matinee Musicale Club in the 
Hall of Mirrors of the Netherland 
Plaza on Oct. 14, before a capacity 
audience, gave a program built along 
classical lines. The first group in- 
cluded the lovely Chaconne of Vitali, 
Bach’s Adagio and Fugue in G minor 
for violin alone, and the Brahms D 
Minor Sonata. Bruch’s G Minor 
Concerto, Mr. Milstein’s transcription 
of a Chopin Nocturne, Mussorgsky’s 
“The Seamstress’, and Caprice by 
Wieniawski, completed the program. 
Much praise must be accorded Albert 
Hirsch who accompanied. This was 
especially true of his superb work in 
the Brahms composition. 

Capacity audiences seem to be the 
order of the day. This was true once 
again for the opening concert in the 
Artist Series of J. Herman Thuman. 
Charles L. Wagner’s production of 
Gounod’s “Faust” was given with 
members of the Metropolitan Opera 
taking part and Giuseppe Bamboschek 
conducting. 

Armand Tokatyan, a great favorite 
in this locale, was not in good voice 
for the lead but warmed up to it later 
in the evening. Nicola Moscona as 
Mephistopheles has been heard here 
before with the Zoo Opera Company 
and he again turned in a performance 
that was above reproach. Mack Har- 
rell sang the role of Valentine in his 
competent fashion and Mona Bradford 
was a most acceptable Siebel. Singing 
the role of Marguerite was Annamary 
Dickey who substituted for the indis- 
posed Frances Greer. Miss Dickey 
gave a good account of herself. Frank 
Gamboni as Wagner and Renee Nor- 
ton as Martha filled their minor roles 
nicely, and the chorus, although small, 
was adequate. The solo dancer was 
Lillian Moore. VV. A. 











Francescatti to Play with Five 
Major Orchestras 

Zino Francescatti, violinist, will 
play with five major orchestras this 
year during a tour which takes him 
to Canada and Cuba as well as most 
parts of the United States. In ad- 
dition to the New York Philharmonic- 
Symphony, he appeared with the De- 
troit Symphony, Oct. 28, and will be 
heard with the Chicago Symphony, 
Dec. 2 and 3, with the Minneapolis 
Symphony Jan. 7 and six times with 
the Philadelphia Orchestra. On Jan. 
24 he will play at the Academy of 
Music, on the 25th in New York, on 
the 28th and 29th again in Philadel- 
phia, on Feb. 1 with the Philadel- 
phians in Washington and on Feb. 2 
in Baltimore. The tour will end with 
his Carnegie Hall recital on March 22. 


Harrisburg Group Presents First 
Program of 61st Year 


Harrispurc—Mrs. James W. Min- 
ick, newly-elected president of the 
Wednesday Club, was honored at a 


reception and recital held Oct. 5 at 


the Civic Club. This was the initial 
event of the club’s 6lst year. Soloists 
were D. Harold Jauss, concertmaster 
of the Harrisburg Symphony, and 
Martha Roberts, dramatic soprano. 
The Wednesday Club Civic Music As- 
sociation will present the Philadelphia 
Opera Company in an English version 
of “Die Fledermaus” by Strauss, on 
Nov. 20 at the forum. The Novem- 
ber calendar of the club includes “A 
Night in an Allied Canteen,” on Nov. 
30 at the Civic Club. 
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Premiere of Foss Work, New 
Berezowsky Symphony 
Are Given 

Boston.—The concert season is 
gradually gathering momentum, al- 
though the Boston Symphony still 
holds central place in the city’s musical 
events to date. Dr. Koussevitzky has 
already begun to offer us novelties and 
“first” performances although the 
classics are not overlooked. The sec- 
ond program of the series of Friday- 
Saturday concerts, on Oct. 15-16, 
which opened with the Berlioz “Fan- 
tastic” Symphony, closed with the 
Strauss tone poem, “Till Eulenspiegel” 
and for center piece, a first perform- 
ance of “The Prairie” by Lukas Foss. 

The pranks of “Till” again amused 
the audience, but it was “The Prairie” 
which really engaged serious atten- 
tion. Born in Berlin in 1922, Mr. 
Foss studied at the Paris Conser- 
vatoire. His parents brought him to 
America where he was enrolled at the 
Curtis Institute, graduating with hon- 
ors in three years. From there he 
went to the Berkshire Music Center, 
became a _ conductor-pupil of Dr. 
Koussevitzky and joined the composi- 
tion class of Hindemith. 


“The Prairie” Is Tuneful 


“The Prairie” is a promising work. 
It is not especially modernistic but 
frankly tuneful, a bit reminiscent and 
unusually well constructed along the 
lines of a descriptive tone poem. It 
derives its name from a cantata-set- 


ting | of Carl Sandburg’s poem 
“Prairie” from the collection “Corn- 
huskers” and is built upon themes 


taken from that work which to date 
has not been performed. Although 
the young composer states that his 
work is not program music, the 
“opening fanfare-like sonorities clear- 
ly suggest vast open landscapes and 
lots of fresh air,” to quote from Mr. 





KOUSSEVITZKY INCLUDES NOVELTIES 





Samuel! Barber 


Nicolai Berezowsky 


Burk’s program notes. The work is 
not so much an enlargement of an 
idea as it-is a development of the- 
matic material according to orchestral 
color, and it is in this respect that Mr. 
Foss commands our respect for his as- 
tonishing mastery of the technic of 
instrumentation. “The Prairie” was 
exceptionally well received and the 
composer was recalled to the plat- 
form several times. 

The presence of another composer- 
conductor livened the third program 
on Oct. 22-23, this time with the com- 
poser conducting. Nicolai Berezowsky 
gave Boston its first hearing of his 
Symphony No. 4, Op. 29, a work com- 
missioned by the Koussevitzky Music 
Foundation. 

The score discloses sparseness of 
diatonic melodic line, juxtaposition of 
remotely related keys and chords and 
a general suspension of resolved dis- 
sonance, although the composer does 
better by us in that respect than many 
of his contemporaries. Mr. Bere- 
zowsky’s piece and his conducting 
were cordially received. The work is 
in four movements, Allegro non 
troppo, cantabile; Scherzo, vivace; 
Andante, molto sostenuto and Allegro 
commodo, ma bravura. 

Dr. Koussevitzky opened the pro- 
gram with Mozart’s “Eine Kleine 
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Nachtmusik” followed by Beethoven's 
“Pastoral” Symphony and complet- 
ing the list with Rimsky-Korsakoff’s 
“Capriccio Espagnol”. It was an 
afternoon of many enjoyments, with 
our orchestra at its tuneful best in 
the Mozart item, and its brilliant top 
in the Capriccio. 

Three first performances at these 
concerts enlivened the fourth program 
on Oct. 29-30. Walter Piston’s Pre- 
lude and Allegro for Organ and 
String Orchestra, dedicated to E. 
Power Biggs, official organist of the 


Boston Symphony Orchestra, stood 
first, with Mr. Biggs as soloist. Next 
came Samuel Barber’s “Commando” 


March, composed last February, and 
the final item of the trio comprised 
Aram Khatchatourian’s Piano Con- 
certo which introduced William Ka- 
pell as soloist and marked the young 
pianist’s Boston debut. Following 
the intermission Dr. Koussevitzky of- 
fered three Debussy works, the Two 
Nocturnes (“Nuages” and “Fétes’’) 
and “La Mer”. 
Biggs Plays Piston Work 


Mr. Piston’s organ piece was writ- 
ten for performance on the Baroque 
organ in the Germanic Museum, Har- 
vard University and was played there 
by Mr. Biggs last August*to the ac- 
companiment of a string orchestra con- 
ducted by Arthur Fiedler. The work 
is orthodox in form with an effect at 
times of improvisation. The Prelude 
is quiet, allowing the organist consid- 
erable freedom in registration. The 
Allegro leans toward the Toccata in 
style, although it does not impress the 
listener as a display item. The entire 
opus reflects Mr. Piston’s unemotional 
approach to music. It does not deeply 
stir one, but it commands respect for 
good craftsmanship. Mr. Piston was 
present and took a bow. 

Mr. Barber, now in uniform, was 
also present to receive the prolonged 
plaudits bestowed upen his march. It 
has rhythm and ‘ and in the or- 
chestration, made Ly the suggestion of 
Dr. Koussevitzky, it revealed further 
his promising talent. 

It is difficult to say whether admira- 
tion for Mr. Kapell’s technic or aston- 
ishment at the difficulties surmounted 
in the concerto dominated the audi- 
ence. He won an immediate success 
although the concerto, being a show 
piece, does not allow much musicality 
to escape from the fingers of the pian- 
ist. 

The second half belonged to the or- 
chestra, and not in a long time have 
we heard so beautiful a presentation 
of “Nuages”. Dr. Koussevitzky and 
his men fairly out-did themselves, and 
having thus established the plane of 
performance, it is fair to record that 
the standard was maintained to the 
final note of “La Mer”. 

On Oct. 25-26, the orchestra of- 
fered the first pair of concerts in the 
Monday-Tuesday series. The program 
commemorated the 100th anniversary 
of the birth of Grieg, and contained 
the A Minor Piano Concerto with 
Ania Dorfmann as soloist, and the 
Suite No. 1 from the Incidental Music 
to “Peer Gynt”. Despite the fact that 
Miss Dorfmann’s playing did not al- 
ways stand clearly against the orches- 
tral background, her performance was 
evidently much enjoyed by the audi- 
ence. The conductor opened the pro- 
gram with a masterly reading of the 
Brahms Symphony No. 1. 


Wood Hill’s Suite Broadcast 


The “Out-of-Doors” Suite by Wood 
Hill, American composer, was played 
by the Roth String Quartet in a 
broadcast to Panama from the Pan 
American Union in Washington on 
Nov. 6. 





Boston 


» By Grace May STUTSMAN 


RECITALS START 
SEASON IN HUB 
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Jordan Hall, Gardner Mu- 
seum, Sleeper Hall and 
Others Open Doors 


Boston.—The Jordan Hall sea- 
son was opened on Oct. 10 by 
Klaus Goetze, pianist, who played 
the Haydn Sonata in E-Flat, Beet- 
hoven’s 32 Variations on an orig- 
inal theme, “Things Lived and 
Dreamed” by Josef Suk, the Third 
Piano Sonata by Hindemith and 
some Schubert and Brahms. Mr. 
Goetze has a pleasant touch al- 
though his interpretations were not 
deeply moving. 

Jan Smeterlin gave a notable all- 
Chopin piano recital on Oct. 31. 
An audience which completely filled 
the hall and overflowed onto the 
stage heard the B Minor Sonata, 
the 24 Preludes, Mazurkas Op. 50, 
Nos. 17 and 24, the C Sharp Minor 
Valse, Three Etudes from Op. 10, 
Nos. 5-11-12, and the Bailade Op. 
47 in A Flat. The artist was thor- 
oughly in the mood. 

Isabel French Heard 

On Nov. 2, Isabel French, so- 
prano, was heard in a program of 
great charm. Her first group was 
devoted to Arne, Purcell and 
Gluck; group two comprised Schu- 
mann’s ‘““Frauen-Liebe und Leben” ; 
group three the “Cinq Melodies 
Populaires Grecques” by Ravel and 
a trio of choice songs by Fauré. 
The final group listed the exquisite 
song, “O quand je dors” by Liszt, 
the amusing “Le Poisson Volant” 
by Vellones and items by Hahn and 
Duparc. Mrs. French was in ex- 
cellent voice, but hers is not the 
talent that paints tone in splashing 

(Continued on page 32) 
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First Soloist of Season— 
Postponed Tuesday 
Series Opens 


Cuicaco.—The_ second concert of 
the Thursday-Friday subscription 
concerts was given on Oct. 21 and 22 
in Orchestra Hall by the Chicago 
Symphony, Désiré Defauw, conductor. 
The program: 

Overture to “Iphigénie en Aulide”.Gluck 

SG  witoi bedhestansnawne Copland 

(Trumpet Solo: Gerald Huffman) 

“Les Eolides” 

“Fantastic” Symphony 
_ The Berlioz Symphony was bril- 
liantly played, displaying well con- 
trasted moods, with Mr. Defauw re- 
ceiving responsive attention from the 
orchestra. The Copland “Quiet City” 
offered an excellent opportunity for 
some fine trumpet playing by Gerald 
Huffman and it was enthusiastically 
received. 

John Weicher, concert master, was 
the first soloist of the season, appear- 
ing on Oct. 28 and 29. The program: 

Symphony in D (B & H Ed.) No. 

iD  Scadcnsndebsenevases@ibaneasvcatacn Haydn 
Suite ........00. Couperin- Strauss 

(First performance in Chicago) 
Concerto in D Minor, Op. 47....Sibelius 
; Mr. Weicher 
“Daphnis et Chloé” Suite No. 2..Ravel 


Mr. Weicher’s playing had nobility 
of tone and expressiveness, but did 
not receive the expected support from 
the orchestra. Mr. Defauw did not 
seem too familiar with the score and 
the soloist had to carry the full burden 
of the playing. Excellent playing by 
the orchestra of the Ravel somewhat 
redeemed this impression, as Mr. 
Defauw gave the work its full mea- 
sure of color and excitement. 


Smokestack Causes Postponement 


A postponement of the opening con- 
cert of the Tuesday afternoon series 
from Oct. 26 to Nov. 2 was due to a 
tottering smokestack on the building 
next door to Orchestra Hall. A high 
wind had placed the smokestack in a 
perilous position so that it could have 
wrought considerable havoc to Or- 
chestra Hall had it toppled over. By 
the following Tuesday everything had 
been put to rights and the series began. 
The program: 

Suite No. 2 in B Minor............ Bach 
(Flute obbligato by Ernest Liegl) 
Variations on a Theme by Haydn...... 

: Brahms 
“Rhenish” Symphony ........ Schumann 
The concert was not exceptionally 

brilliant, although the Schumann 
Symphony received interesting treat- 
ment. Of special beauty was the sec- 
ond movement which had a lovely 
lyrical quality throughout. 
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ROMBERG LEADS 
CONCERT PARADE 


Kreisler, Casadesus, Kaskas 
and Melchior Also 
Early Recitalists 


Cuicaco.—Sigmund Romberg, com- 
poser, conductor and expert showman, 
opened the 1943 fall concert season in 
Orchestra Hall with three per- 
formances, the evening of Sept. 24, 
and the afternoon and evening of 
Sept. 25. Assisting were Martha Er- 
rolle, soprano; Eric Mattson, tenor; 
Esther Borja, interpreter of Latin 
American popular songs and Mary 
Becker, violinist. With a competent 
orchestra to lead, Mr. Romberg dealt 
with the lighter .classics, operatic and 
operetta selections. Selections from 
his own popular successes were re- 
served until the last half. With Mr. 
Romberg at the piano, Miss Errolle 
and Mr. Mattson sang the well- 
remembered numbers from such fa- 
vorites as ‘““Maytime”, “Blossom Time” 
and others. It was enjoyed immensely 
by audience and performers alike. 

Anna Kaskas, contralto, and Ralph 
Jusko, bass, were heard in joint recital 
in the Civic Opera House on Oct. 3. 
A voice of outstanding power and 
force, tempered by excellent taste and 
discretion, gave Miss Kaskas’s inter- 
pretations rare beauty. Mr. Jusko, an 
admirable co-artist, sang with im- 
aginative skill and well-rounded tone. 
Archie Black accompanied. 

Paul Draper and Larry Adler gave 
a joint recital in the Civic Opera 
House on Oct. 10. Arthur Ferrante 
was the capable accompanist. <A 
novel and diverting program brought 
forth many demands for encores. The 
original Don Cossack chorus and 
dancers, Serge Jaroff, conductor, ap- 
peared at the Civic Opera House on 
Oct. 17, in a program of old and new 
numbers. 





By CHARLES QUINT 








Fritz Kreisler, with Carl Lamson, 
accompanist, gave the opening con- 
cert of the History and Enjoyment of 
Music Series in the Civic Opera 
House on Oct. 31. The house, filled 
completely, with the orchestra pit 
and stage jammed to the utmost, 
listened with reverence to this master 
violinist. Matchless tone and phrasing 
pervaded the entire program, the 
extra encores insistently demanded, 
carrying the concert well-beyond the 
usual closing time. Vivian Abell, so- 
prano, gave a recital in Kimball Hall 
on Oct. 17, Robert Macdonald supply- 
ing the accompaniments. 

Lauritz Melchior, tenor, made one 
of his rare concert appearances here 
on Oct. 31, as soloist with the United 
Scandinavian Choruses in a Grieg 
Memorial Concert in the Civic Opera 
House. He sang several Grieg songs, 
accompanied by Phillip Warner, and 
also sang with the chorus under the 
direction of Knute Hansen. Mr. Mel- 
chior was in splendid voice and his 
interpretations held much charm and 
beauty. 

Pearl Gran played the Grieg Piano 
Concerto with emotional force and the 
orchestra was under the skillful baton 
of Walter Steindel. The chorus of 
450 male voices was excellently guided 
by Mr. Hansen, the tone having ample 
color and expressiveness. 

Harryanne Koontz, 16-year-old so- 
prano, gave a recital in Kimball Hall 
on Oct. 19, revealing a voice of much 
promise and the equipment necessary 
for a future successful career. Alex- 
ander Joseffer accompanied. 

Robert Casadesus opened the eighth 
season of the Musical Arts Piano 
Series presented by the Adult Educa- 
tion Council, in Orchestra Hall on 


Nov. 2. His program comprised 12 
Chopin Etudes, Franck’s Prelude, 
Choral and Fugue,  Beethoven’s 


Sonata, Op. 81, and a Spanish group 
by Albeniz. It was a recital of flaw- 
less style, color and technical pro- 
ficiency. 

The Russian Trio, Nina Mesirow- 
Minchin, pianist; Michael Wilko- 


venient 
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STAGE EVENTS 
DRAW THRONGS 


Serb Opera Has Premiere— 
Ballet Russe, Operetta 
Well Received 


Cuicaco.—“The Girl from Sanjak,” 
a Serbian music drama in four acts, 
in English, with text and music by 
Alexander Savine and lyrics by Lil- 
lian E. Blauvelt (Mrs. Savine) was 
given its first performance at the 
Blackstone Theater on Oct. 3, Ru- 
dolph Ganz conducting. 

An excellent cast including Valerie 
Glow, Helen Beatty, Manuel Ba- 
roumis, Algerd Brazis, Maxwell Wil- 
son, George Weber, and others, were 
unable to disguise the lack of rehear- 
sals and the performance suffered ac- 
cordingly. The story, of too con- 
ventional operatic blood-and-thunder 
variety, had been embellished with 
melodious music by Mr. Savine and 
Mr. Ganz conducted the excellent or- 
chestra with effectiveness. 


“Red Poppy” Among New Works 


The Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo 
completed a ten-day engagement at 
the Civic Opera House which began 
Oct. 15 and ended Oct. 24, its most 
successful engagement in this city. Of 
13 performances given, six were com- 





pletely sold-out and the others so 
nearly so that the box office receipts 
were $69,000. 

The four new productions included 
the “Red Poppy”, Soviet ballet re- 
staged by Igor Schwezoff, to the 
music of Reinhold Gliére. Other new 
works were “Ancient Russia”, a 
composite of Russian folk tales danced 
to the Tchaikovsky Piano Concerto; 
“Etude”, to music by Bach and a 
modern Spanish ballet called “The 
Cuckolds’ Fair’, to music by Gustavo 
Pittaluga with choreography by Pilar 
Lopez. 

Freda Draper, mezzo-soprano, sang 
the solo in “Prince Igor”, Rachael 
Chapman was the pianist for “Chopin 
Concerto”, and Thaddeus Kozuch the 
soloist for the concerto used for 
“Ancient Russia.” Franz Allers was 
the conductor. 

The “Waltz King,” headed by prac- 
tically an operatic cast, including 
Richard Bonelli and Irra Petina, began 
an engagement at the Civic Opera 
House on Nov. 1. A dull book and 
too little effective use of the Johann 
Strauss music, hampered the efforts 
of the unusually splendid cast. An- 
thony Marlowe, Virginia Card, Max 
Willene, Marjorie Cooke and Leon 
Belasco were excellent in every respect 
and all deserved better material to 
work with. The highlight of the eve- 
ning was the lovely dancing of Tatiana 
Riabouchinska, formerly ballerina of 
the Original Ballet Russe, and a fine 
corps de ballet. Fritz Berens was the 
conductor. 


mirski, violinist, and Ennio Bolognini, 
cellist, gave the first of six chamber 
music recitals at the Arts Club on 
Nov. 3, playing the Schubert Trio in 
B Flat, and the Brahms in C, Op. 87. 
A Spanish Dance by Fernand Arbos 
was an encore. 

The Chicago All-Girl Piano Sym- 
phony Orchestra, Antoinette Rich, 
conductor, played for the Chicago 
Woman’s Club in Curtiss Hall on 
Nov. 4. The guest artist was Esteban 
Cardan, lyric tenor, who sang Span- 
ish ballads and gave a short comment- 
ary on music and art of the Americas. 
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ROCHESTER WELCOMES 





Philadelphia Opera and Draper 
and Adler Are Well 
Patronized 


RocHESTER—Paul Draper and Larry 
Adler opened the musical season in 
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OPERA PERFORMANCES 


joint recital at the Eastman Theatre 
on Oct. 8, before a large audience in 
a performance that brought them an 
ovation at the close of a much added- 
to program, which included many 
added numbers. The recital was under 
the auspices of the Rochester Civic 
Music Association, and was an extra 
performance, outside of the two sched- 
uled series. 

The Philadelphia Opera Company 
made its initial bow to Rochester au- 
diences with two performances on Oct. 
22 and 23, in “The Bat” and “Car- 
men.” The spirited performance of 
both operas was unusually good, and 
the youth and good looks of the per- 
formers as well as the charm of their 
youthful voices made the events mem- 
orable. The audience on both occa- 
sions was near capacity and markedly 
cordial. In the Strauss opera the 
cast included Gilbert Russell, Brenda 
Miller, Jayne Cozzens, Thomas Ed- 
wards, Seymour Penzner, Betty 
Baker, Michael French, and Floyd 
Worthington. The cast for “Carmen” 
included Joseph Laderoute, John De- 
Surra, Michael French, Alice How- 
land, and Helena Bliss. M. E. W. 





OPERA IN DETROIT 





Wagner Company Gives “Faust”; 
Local Group Offers “Bartered 
Bride” 


Derroir.—T wo different opera com- 
panies played one night stands in De- 
troit during October. The Charles 
L. Wagner Opera Company gave 
“Faust” on Oct. 18 in the Masonic 
Temple’s large auditorium. A _ local 
organization, Detroit Friends of 
Opera, presented “The  Bartered 
Bride” on Oct. 31, in the Scottish 
Rite Cathedral. 

High spot of the “Faust” offering 
was Nicola Moscona’s Mephistophe- 
les, from the standpoint of singing and 
acting. Others in the cast were Ar- 
mand Tokatyan as Faust, Hilda 
Burke as Marguerite, Mack Harrell 
as Valentin and Renée Norton as 
Martha. A large audience enjoyed 
the production thoroughly. 


“The Bartered Bride”, first presen- 
tation of the Detroit Friends of Opera, 
featured young Detroit singers, the 
Detroit Symphony, conducted by Carl 
Bamberger, and Dr. Lothar Waller- 
stein, of the Metropolitan Opera, in 
charge of production. Success of the 
presentation may be gathered from 
the fact that plans are underway to 
give additional performances later in 
the season. S. K 





Orchestra Concerts 
(Continued from page 10) 


privileged to hear such precision of 
ensemble and such clarity of voicing 
as came from the NBC players in this 
first concert in their Winter series. 
And only when he conducts does music 
sound better than it really is. 

The Haydn Symphony was a case 
in point. This symphony is, of course, 
one of the best of Haydn’s London 
series but, to our ears, it still is laden 
with heavy classical banalities—the 
elaborately formed cadences, the ob- 
vious thematic predications and the 
like. By some sorcery, achieved in 
part by rhythmic emphasis and slightly 
accelerated tempos, Toscanini vaults 
these impediments and imparts to 
Haydn the poetic grace of Mozart. 
He does the same thing with Bee- 
thoven, though he was not so success- 
ful with the Eighth Symphony on this 
occasion as he has been in the past. 
But then, no one is able to make this 
bemused composition a thing of grip- 
ping interest. 

When he comes to Mozart, himself, 
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Toscanini is still able to lift things a 
notch. The Overture to “The Magic 
Flute” is not Mozart’s most felici- 
tous music for orchestra, yet there 
was a fulsome dramatic quality about 
it, combined with the grace and trans- 
lucency worthy of “Figaro”, which 
was as unexpected as it was gratify- 
ing. More than an interpreter, Tos- 
canini again proved himself the su- 
preme re-creator. 


Jaroff Don Cossacks 
The first of a series of three con- 
certs at the Metropolitan Opera House 
on Oct. 1 signalized the beginning of 
the fourteenth season in this country 


of Serge Jaroff’s Don Cossack 
Chorus. The technical virtuosity and 
the vocal virility of these Russian 


male singers and the dynamic concep- 
tions of Mr. Jaroff, their peppery little 
conductor, are by now so well known 
as to require no repetition. 

A characteristic program, includ- 
ing liturgical works, compositions by 
such Russian composers as Tchaikov- 
sky, Schvedoff, Tchesnokoff and Var- 
lanoff and a version of Shostako- 
vitch’s “Hymn of the United Nations” 
in a special arrangement by Mr. Ja- 
roff, delighted a capacity audience. 
Crowds of like size and exuberance 
greeted the singers on the two suc- 
ceedings evenings. 





First Composers Press Concert 


For the benefit of the publication 
fund of the Composers Press, the first 
of a series of five concerts was given 
in the studio of Charles Haubiel on 
the evening of Nov. 2. Those taking 
part included Mildred Hunt, Adele 
Lasker and Lorna Wrenn, flute; 
Louise Haydon, Charles Haubiel, An- 
tonio Lora and Thomas _ Richner, 
piano; Karl Kraeuter, violin; Phyllis 
Kraeuter, ’cello, and Ellen Repp, con- 
tralto. Composers represented in- 
cluded Mr. Lora, John Wassermann, 
Charles Sanford Skilton, Stanley 
Krebs, Mr. Haubiel, Ernst Bacon, 
Daniel Gregory Mason and Harold 
Morris. 





Artists Join Halmans List 
Concert Management Ray Halmans 
has added to its artist list the Negro 
soprano, Caterina Jarboro. Miss Jar- 
boro opens her season with an en- 
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gagement in Toronto early in Octo- 
ber. A New York recital is scheduled 
later in the year. Another new attrac- 
tion on the list is the Dudley-Maslow- 
Bales Dance Trio who will tour from 
the first of January through March. 
This group consisting of Jane Dudley, 
Sophie Maslow and William Bales 
will appear on Nov. 27 at the Central 
High School in New York. Ruth 
Terry, mezzo-soprano, has also been 
added to the management. 


Sved Concludes Busy Summer 


Alexander Sved, Metropolitan 
Opera baritone, who recently sang the 
leading role in a coast-to-coast broad- 
cast of Italo Montemezzi’s new opera, 
“L’Incantesimo”, started his many 
summer engagements with the New- 
ark Opera Festival, where he was 
heard in “Aida”, “Carmen” and “Ri- 
goletto”. Following this engagement 
he appeared in performances of “Car- 
men” and “La Traviata” at Lewisohn 
Stadium, and with the Cincinnati 
Summer Opera, where he sang 
“Faust”, “Carmen”, “Trovatore” and 
“Samson”. Later engagements in- 
cluded a performance of “Carmen” 
at Chicago’s Soldier’s Field, and again 
in Cleveland, and at Memorial Hall in 
Dayton, where he was heard in “Tos- 
ca”, Between these engagements, Mr. 
Sved found time to visit various Army 
camps weekly. 
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NOVEL PROGRAMS 
UNDER ORMANDY 


Modern Works Heard—First 
of Youth and Pop Con- 
certs Open 


Several compositions new to the 
Philadelphia Orchestra’s repertory 
distinguished concerts during the past 
three weeks under the leadership of 
Eugene Ormandy. A _ suite from 
Aaron Copland’s score for the ballet 
“Billy, the Kid’, was given Oct. 15 
and 16. It was well received and was 
impressive in its character and orches- 
tration as another of this composer’s 
fruitful excursions into the field of 
musical Americana. However, one 
felt that the music still conveys its 
best effect in connection with ballet 
and staging rather than as straight 
concert fare. Mr. Ormandy and his 
associates accomplished a _ topnotch 
job in playing Copland’s skillfully- 
contrived pages and functioned admir- 
ably together in Respighi’s attractive 
first suite of “Old Airs and Dances 
for the Lute”; Sibelius’s “The Swan 
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of Tuonela” and Brahms’s First Sym- 
phony. John Minsker, English horn, 
and Samuel Mayes, ’cellist, were sin- 
gled out for individual bows for their 
solos in the Sibelius opus. The en- 
semble’s flexibility and tonal opul- 
ence were brilliantly manifested in the 
Brahms. Everything indicated the 
superior resources now available and 
confirming the opinion that the or- 
chestra sounds better than ever. 





The primary program in a United. 


Nations Cycle honored Great Britain 
on Oct. 22 and 23. Preliminary cere- 
monies included the playing of “God 
Save the King” and “The Star- 
Spangled Banner” and the presence of 
a color guard of British naval men. 
The regular list began with Sir 
Thomas Beecham’s tastefully-ar- 
ranged suite from MHandel’s opera, 
“The Faithful Shepherd”. The sev- 
eral sections furnished delectable mu- 
sic with Mr. Ormandy and the orches- 
tra giving a felicitous performance, 
and William Kincaid taking a per- 
sonal tribute for his superlative solo 
flute playing. 

Next came Vaughan 
“Concerto Accademico” 
lin and strings, which had its first 
local performances. Artfully con- 
structed and of generally interesting 
content, the concerto disclosed con- 
siderable appeal in the Adagio, the 
second of the three movements. Alex- 
ander Hilsberg, the orchestra’s con- 
certmaster, rendered a worthy exposi- 
tion of the violin part and was ac- 
cordingly rewarded by prolonged ap- 
plause. 

The remainder of the bill supplied 
an exhilarating production of Wil- 
liam Walton’s deftly built and amus- 
ing “Facade” Suite (also new at the 
Orchestra’s concerts) and a_ richly- 
sonorous but over-carefully detailed 
account of Elgar’s “Enigma” Varia- 
tions. 


Williams’ 
in D, for vio- 


New Hindemith Work 


A fresh work by Paul Hindemith 
—Ballet Overture, “Cupid and Psy- 
che”—was introduced on Oct. 29 and 
30. Part of an as yet uncompleted 
score for a ballet based, according to 
the composer, on “the old Apuleitts 
story, as far as it is depicted in the 
paintings at the Villa Farnesina in 
Rome,” the piece was expressive of 
Hindemith in his best vein. It was 
“modern” music in the finest sense, 
attesting to masterful craftsmanship 
and invention, revealing a generous 
measure of ingenious and effective 
contrapuntal writing, arresting touches 
in instrumentation and harmonic tex- 
ture. But while the overture com- 
pelled admiration for structural ele- 
ments, it equally provided satisfac- 
tion in esthetic and musical attributes. 
The melodic and rhythmic patterns 
were pleasing to the ear although not 
too obviously and the prevailing mood 
was bright and gracious in a Hinde- 
mithian fashion. Mr. Ormandy and 
the Orchestra did full justice to the 
composition on all counts and its ac- 
ceptance was generally cordial. 

Another contemporary composer, 


Philadelphia . 
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Higgins 


Shown Inaugurating a Series of United 

Nations Broadcasts by the Philadelphia 

Orchestra Are Eugene Ormandy and 
Commander J. B. Herbert, R.N. 


Leo Weiner, was represented by his 
captivating “Divertimento for String 
Orchestra”, based on old Hungarian 
dances and handled with superb pre- 
cision and polish. The remainder 
comprised Debussy’s Symphonic Suite, 
“Printemps”, virtually a novelty as it 
had not been performed here for many 
years; Dvorak’s “New World” Sym- 
phony and Johann Strauss’s “Em- 
peror” Waltz. 


The first concert in this year’s 
Youth series was held before a 
crowded Academy of Music on Oct. 
27. Mr. Ormandy did double duty 
as conductor and commentator and 
Dvorak’s “New World” Symphony 
was the highlight. Other pieces were 
Brahms’s “Variations on a Theme by 
Haydn”, Sibelius’s “The Swan of 
Tuonela”, and Johann Strauss’s “Em- 
peror Waltz”. “The Army Air 
Corps Song” featured the customary 
community sing and took on added 
punch as a color guard of Air Corps 
men marched to the center of the 
stage. On Oct. 31, Mr. Ormandy di- 
rected the first in a series of three 
Sunday “Pop” concerts. Alec Tem- 
pleton as soloist was adroit at the 
keyboard in Liszt’s “Hungarian Fan- 
tasy” and earned hearty applause. He 
scored the greatest success with a 
large audience in the role of pianist- 
entertainer, doing in his own inimita- 
ble and humorous manner several im- 
provisations and impressions. The 
purely orchestral material consisted of 
Tchaikovsky’s “Capriccio Italien” and 
Russell Bennett’s setting of Gersh- 
win’s “Porgy and Bess” music. 


The first in a group of children’s 
concerts took place on Nov. 3 with 





LA SCALA OPERA OPENS WITH 





Inaugurates Home Season After 
Detroit Festival—Roman 
in Title Role 


PHILADELPHIA.—Returned from its 
recent successful series in Detroit, the 
Philadelphia La Scala Opera Com- 
pany opened with “La Gioconda” at 
the Academy of Music on Nov. 3. 
A large audience was on hand and 
enthusiastic applause greeted the prin- 
cipals and other participating forces. 





“LA GIOCONDA” 


Carlo Peroni conducted capably and 
Benjamin Altieri was stage-director. 

Stella Roman, as guest-star from 
the Metropolitan Opera, appeared in 
the title role and earned a large share 
of the evening’s honors. Her deliv- 
ery of the dramatic “Suicidio” aria 
won an especially strong tribute. 
There was strong applause also for 
Sydney Rayner, the Enzo; his sing- 
ing was the best the tenor has so 
far achieved in this city, “Cielo e 
mar” pleasing greatly in tone and 
(Continued on page 32) 








Mr. Ormandy as conductor and Mary 
van Doren as mistress of ceremonies. 


The Gavotte and the Bourée from 
Bach’s Suite in D were choreo- 
graphically interpreted by an ensemble 
from the Littlefield Ballet and the 
D Minor Concerto for two violins, 
with concertmaster Alexander Hils- 
berg and David Madison playing the 
solo parts in expert style. Harl Mc- 
Donald’s “Legend of the Arkansas 
Traveler,” based on the familiar fiddle 
tune, scored a hit, the juvenile audi- 
ence enjoying the appearance of Mr. 
Hilsberg in a coonskin cap and other 
accoutrements of an American pioneer. 
Strauss’s “Voice of Spring” and pieces 
by Grieg and Liadoff contributed to 
the pleasure of the affair. 
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Ohituary | 


Max Reinhardt 


Max Reinhardt, theatrical and mu- 
sical producer, died at his home in 
New York on Oct. 31, after a brief 
illness. He was 
70 years old. He 
had suffered a 
stroke three 
weeks ago while 
supervising the 
New Opera Com- 
pany’s pro duc- 
ren of “La 
' Belle Helene”, 
‘and later devel- 
* oped pneumonia. 
Mr. Reinhardt 
. was born in Ba- 
den near Vienna, 





g2reneeneencenencieeresessennnsner, 





Sept. 9, 1873. 
Max Reinhardt His family name 
was Goldmann. 


His first stage experience was under 
Emil Burde, and when only 17, he 
became assistant director at the thea- 
tre in Salzburg. In 1894, he became 
assistant to Otto Brahm at _ the 
Deutsches Theatre in Berlin. His 
first independent venture was in giv- 
ing plays of Strindberg at a theatre of 
his own in Berlin. 

The first production which brought 
him to American attention was the 
wordless pantomime, “The Miracle” 
given in 1924 at the Century Theatre, 
then on Central Park West. He had 
already made a great success with 
Strauss’s “Die Fledermaus” in Eu- 
rope, and the version now current in 
New York, was prepared by him 
along the same lines. Another of his 
musical presentations was Offenbach’s 
“The Tales of Hoffmann” in Berlin 
with a personnel of nearly 1,000. He 
was also active in the Salzburg Fes- 
tival until the Nazi regime. 

With Mr. Reinhardt at the time of 
his death were his second wife, the 
former actress. Helene Thimig, and 
his two sons, Sgt. Gottfried Rein- 
hardt, and Wolfgang Reinhardt. He 
left Europe permanently in 1934, and 
became an American citizen in 1940. 





Mrs. David Bispham 


Caroline Russell Bispham, widow of 
David Bispham, American operatic 
baritone, who was one of the im- 
portant members of the Metropolitan 
Opera and Covent Garden about the 
turn of the century, died in Ascot, 
England, on Oct. 20. She was 83 
years old. Mrs. Bispham, who had 
made her home in England for over 
twenty years, is survived by two 
daughters. Her husband died in New 
York in 1921. Their only son, Lieut. 
Charles Bispham, was killed in 1917, 
while a member of the British Royal 
Flying Corps. 





Agnes Scott 


Agee Scott, contralto, a native of 
England, who was first heard in the 
United States in 1885, as a member of 
D’Oyly Carte’s company in Gilbert 
and Sullivan operettas, died on Oct. 
21, in Manhattan State Hospital on 
Ward’s Island. She was 75 years 
old. After making appearances in 
light opera, Miss Scott was seen on 
the dramatic stage. 





Marie Stone Langston 


Merion, PeNNA.— Marie Stone 
Langston, contralto, who appeared 
frequently in concert and oratorio as 
well as with the old Philadelphia Op- 
eratic Society, died at her home here 
on Sept. 15. She was 59 years old. 





Benjamin P. De Loache 
Benjamin P. De Loache, father of 
Benjamin De Loache, baritone, died at 
his home in Camden, S. C., on Oct. 14. 
He was 64 years old. 
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WORCESTER HONORS LATE CONDUCTOR 





Tribute to Stoessel Paid at 
Concert—Operas Are 
Heard 


Worcester.—As sole event of the 
Worcester Music Festival season, 
there was given on Oct. 28 a me- 
morial concert honoring the festival’s 
late conductor, Albert Stoessel. The 
large chorus sounded extremely well, 
in spite of reduced male ranks. Fifty 
men from the Boston Symphony lent 
instrumental support, and were also 
heard in two Beethoven works, the 
Egmont Overture and Finale from the 
Fifth Symphony, under the able baton 
of Arthur Fiedler. Walter Howe 
conducted a shortened version of Han- 
del’s “Judas Maccabaeus”, with Jose- 
phine Antoine, Edward Kane and 
Evan Evans as soloists, also Randall 
Thompson’s lovely Alleluia for unac- 
companied chorus. Miss Antoine, a 
favorite of several Festivals, aroused 
enthusiasm in two arias from “The 
Magic Flute”. 

The audience rose, after a brief but 
moving tribute had been paid Mr. 
Stoessel by Hamilton B. Wood, presi- 
dent of the association, and remained 
standing while the chorus and orches- 
tra performed an excerpt long a fav- 
orite of the late conductor, “How 
Lovely Is Thy Dwelling Place”, by 
Brahms. Many members of Mr. 
Stoessel’s family and associates in his 
work at New York and Chautauqua 
were present. 

Mrs. Stoessel endeared herself anew 
to the Festival chorus and carried 
forward a custom her husband had al- 
ways valued and observed by address- 
ing the group of choristers backstage 
at the end of the concert. 


“Traviata” Is Heard 


The autumn has ushered in an un- 
precedented number of musical pro- 
grams. Most ambitious has been the 
season of five grand operas offered 
by the Connecticut Opera Associa- 
tion, opening with “Traviata” on Oct. 
5, with “The Barber of Seville” 
scheduled for Nov. 9, “Faust” on Dec. 
3, “Tosca” on Jan. 18, and “Trova- 
tore” on Feb. 22. “Traviata” drew a 
large audience, and bore out happily 
the favorable impressions made by the 
company’s presentation of “Aida” last 
spring. Angelo Canarutto conducted. 
Vivian Della Chiesa sang Violetta, 
Franco Perulli was Alfredo, and Carlo 
Morelli the elder Germont. The ballet 
was arranged by Lillian Moore, and 
the production was staged by Armand 
Agnini. Fausta Cleva will conduct 
some of the remaining oneras. Stars 
listed to appear include Grace Moore, 
Richard Bonelli, Giovanni Martinelli 
and Armand Tokatyan. 

Opera in English was offered by 
the Philadelphia Opera on Oct. 19 
as the opening night of the Civic 
course, the vehicle being “Carmen”. 
Sylvan Levin conducted and Robert 
Ross staged the production. Among 
the singers heard were Alice How- 
land, Helena Bliss, Joseph Laderoute, 
John DeSurra. 

Remaining events of the Worcester 
Civic Music Association season in- 
clude the Don Cossack chorus on 
Nov. 26; Ezio Pinza on Jan. 13; 
Cleveland Orchestra on Feb. 14; 
Boston Symphony on March 14; Hel- 
en Traubel on March 27; Luboschutz 
and Nemenoff, duo-pianists, and Jo- 
sef Szigeti, violinist, on April 3. 

In the Fine Arts Course at Clark 
University (arranged by Loring H. 
Dodd), Iva Kitchell, dance humorist, 
appeared on Nov. 2, and there are 
listed Emma Otero for Nov. 9, Carola 
Goya on Nov. 16, Patricia Travers, 
violinist; Bragiotti and Shaw, duo- 
pianists, and Mia Slavenska with her 
dance ensemble, on various December 
dates, concluding on Dec. 29, 


The Worcester County Light Opera 





dnearing capacity. 


Club will present “The Beggars’ 
Opera” on Dec. 10 and 11 in Atwood 
all. 


“Messiah” To Be Given 


The annual presentation of the 
“Messiah” by Worcester Oratorio So- 
ciety choral forces assisted by the 
Worcester Philharmonic Orchestra 
and New York soloists will take place 
on Dec. 19, with Walter Howe con- 
ducting. 

“Porgy and Bess” received its first 
hearing here on Nov. 2. It is hinted 
that the post-holiday season will bring 
such attractions as “The Student 
Prince” and “The Great Waltz”. By 
dint of an improved amplifying sys- 
tem, the Auditorium managers have 
attracted several dramatic presenta- 
tions and the audiences have consist- 

_enly exceeded 2,000, in some cases 
Joun F. Kyes 





RUSSIANS GIVE 
“EUGENE ONEGIN”’ 


Tchaikovsky Opera Capably 
Sung in Original Tongue 
in Carnegie Hall 


Michel Kachouk’s Russian Opera 
Company gave Tchaikovsky’s “Eu- 
gene Onegin”, the first of a series of 
eight performances in Carnegie Hall, 
on the evening of Oct. 20. Heard 
last season in the Town Hall, the 
organization has branched out to some 
extent, and although the stage set- 
tings were reduced to the absolutely 
requisite furniture against a back- 
ground of curtains, and the orchestra 
replaced by two pianos. There was a 
conductor and also costumes and ac- 
tion. 





Plotnikoff Conducts 


The public appreciation was ex- 
pressed by a full house which was 
well deserved by the sincere and artis- 
tically intentioned artists who took 
part. While none of the voices was 
of outstanding excellence, all were 
adequate, and that of Zinaida Alvers, 
mezzo-soprano, in the small role of 
Olga, was of the best. Eugene Plot- 
nikoff conducted with vim and at 
times almost made one forget that 
there was not a full orchestra ac- 
companying. Too much praise cannot 
be given to Valentin Pavlovsky and 
Aron Pressman at the pianos. 

Besides Mme. Alvers, the main roles 
were sung by Vera Bryner as Ta- 
tiana; Valentina Valentinova as Fili- 
pievna; Alexander Balaban as One- 
gin, and Ylia Tamarin as Lenski. 
Miss Bryner did well by the “Letter 
Scene”, although the music is slight- 
ly heavy for her voice. Mr, Tamarin 
coped expertly with the first-act aria, 
“Yes, I Love Thee, Olga’, and the 
well-known Lament preceding the 
duel. The lesser roles were capably 
filled by Alexander Zaroff, Efim Vitis 
and Boris Voronovsky. The lighting 
was poorly handled but was probably 
the best possible under the circum- 
stances. The performance, however, 
moved with a smoothness which re- 
flected great credit not only on Mr. 
Plotnikoff but the stage director, Vic- 
tor Andoga. The chorus, though 
small, sang excellently. 





Eleanor Steber Begins Concert 
Tour 

Eleanor Steber, soprano of the Met- 
ropolitan Opera, has begun an exten- 
sive concert tour of 21 recitals, which 
will take her to cities including Dur- 
ham, N. C., Duluth and St. Paul, 
Minn., Denver, Col., Richmond and 
Blacksburg, Va., as well as in Illinois, 
Tennessee, Vermont and Massachu- 








setts before returning to New York at 
the end of November for the coming 
Metropolitan season. Miss Steber, 
who spent an active Summer as fea- 
tured artist on her own daily coast to 
coast radio program, also appeared 
three times this past Summer as guest 
artist on Andre Kostelanetz’s Sunday 
afternoon program and gave a series 
of recitals in the South, including her 
annual concert at her home town, 
Wheeling, West Va. She launched 
her own bond selling drive after her 
concert in Wheeling and sold over 
$52,000 worth of bonds in less than 
two hours. 


SEASON OUTLINED 
BY WALLENSTEIN 


New Los Angeles Conductor 
Plans for Novelties 
and Soloists 


Los ANGELEs.—Alfred Wallenstein, 
conductor and musical director of the 
Los Angeles Philharmonic, has select- 
ed the symphonies and soloists to be 
heard this 25th ariniversary season of 
1943-44 in the Auditorium. 

The first pair, Nov. 18-19, will pre- 
sent the new permanent conductor and 
the orchestra, in which some changes 
are expected. Wallenstein, known in 
the East, where he has built radio 
programs of outstanding musical merit 
and interest, chose the Brahms Fourth 
Symphony and Paul Creston’s First 
for his initial program. 

Albert Spalding, violinist, will play 
Chausson’s “Poéme” and Mozart’s 
Concerto No. 4 on the program with 
Schumann’s “Rhenish” Symphony 
Dec. 3-4. The third pair falls on Dec. 
16-17, the 50th anniversary of the 
first performance in New York of 
Dvorak’s “New World” Symphony. 
It will be played on an American 
program which includes Aaron Cop- 
land’s “Lincoln Portrait”, “Essay”, 
by Samuel Barber, and if a chorus is 
available, William Schumann’s “Three 
Songs”. 








Union to Finance Tour 


The Christmas and New Year si- 
lence may possibly be broken with 
out-of-town concerts financed by the 
Musicians’ Union, and the Philhar- 
monic concerts resume Jan. 6-7, with 
Wallenstein conducting the Schubert 
Fifth Symphony and Robert Russell 
Bennett’s “Four Freedoms” based on 
the paintings by Norman Rockwell. 
Yehudi Menuhin will play the Brahms 
Concerto. Wallenstein will present 
the Seventh Symphony of Shostako- 
vich, Jan. 13-14. 

The February. pair, 10-11, lists the 
Symphony No. 40 by Mozart and Ru- 
dolf Serkin playing the Brahms Piano 
Concerto in D Minor. Two Californi- 
ans, or three, if one counts Wallen- 
stein a Californian, because this State 
gave him his first education and ap- 
pearances as a cellist, are represented 
on the March 2-3 program. Camilla 
Wicks of Long Beach is the soloist, 
playing the Saint-Saéns Third Violin 
Concerto, and the conductor will pre- 
sent Roy Harris’s Third Symphony 
with Haydn’s G Major. Harris hails 
from Covina, although he is now “in 
residence” at Cornell University. 

The second March pair, 9-10, has 
Robert Casadesus playing a Mozart 
piano concerto and Weber’s “Concert- 
stucke”. March 23-24 will have Beet- 
hoven’s Seventh and arias by Jan 
Peerce. 

The finale April 13-14 will be a 
Wagnerian program with Lotte Leh- 
mann, soprano, and Lauritz Melchior, 
tenor, in solos and duos, with the first 
act, scene three from “Die Walkiire” 
as the climax. 

IsABEL Morse JONES 
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Tudor’s “Dim Lustre” Is 
Most Important Novelty in 
Continuing Ballet Theater 
Season~Lichine’s “Fair at 
Sorochinsk” and Argen- 
tinita’s “Pictures of Goya” 
Also Interest 


HE Ballet Theatre, which 

opened its fall engagement at 
the Metropolitan Opera House with 
the world premiere of Leonide Mas- 
sine’s “Mademoiselle Angot” on 
Oct. 10, had three other novelties, 
a full schedule of old favorites and 
several young dancers winning new 
laurels to keep the interest of bal- 
letomanes high throughout its four- 
week season. 

By far the most important of the 
new works was Anthony Tudor’s 
“Dim Lustre”, presented for the 
first time on Oct. 20. The story of 
this work was as vague as its title, 
but there was atmosphere and un- 
deniable charm in the choreog- 
raphy. Nora Kaye, as “The Lady 
with Him”, and Hugh Laing, as 
“The Gentleman with Her”, danced 
the roles in this “psychological epi- 
sode” with the skill and assurance 
born of familiarity with Tudor’s 
original and unusual style. There 
were no program notes to aid the 
audience and none were necessary. 
The set and costumes were beauti- 
fully executed, and the old-fash- 
ioned ball waltzed its way from 
actuality to dream world and back 
smoothly, as the partners were al- 
ternately aware of each other and 
caught in the toils of nostalgic 
memories. 

Muriel Bentley and Michael 
Kidd were expert as the two re- 
flections. John Kriza contributed 
a fine bit in “It Was Spring”. Ro- 
sella Hightower in the interlude, 
“She Wore a Perfume”, and Mr. 
Tudor in “He Wore a White Tie” 
were also effective. The movement 
of “Dim Lustre” was similar to 
earlier Tudor compositions, but was 
less angular than much of his work 
and the transitions from one move- 
ment to another were smoother. 
There was, however, less dramatic 
impact, strength having been sacri- 
ficed to a certain extent for line. 
The use of Richard Strauss’s “Bur- 
lesca” for piano and orchestra was 
no more puzzling than Mr. Tudor’s 
other musical choices. The piano 
was played by Marcel Hansotte, 
and played so well as to distract the 
attention from the stage proceed- 
ings. Antal Dorati conducted with 
vigor, doing his best to make the 
score sound like one suitable for 
ballet. 


Lichine’s Version of “The Fair” 


Another world premiere which 
attracted considerable discussion 
was David Lichine’s “Fair at Soro- 
chinsk”, which was first seen on 
Oct. 14. The names of the charac- 
ters and the score were from Mus- 
sorgsky’s opera; the rest was far 
from the original. The plot is a 
longish one about a witch and a 
devil who lead Ukrainian peasants 
astray but fail to spoil two young 
lovers, whose faith finally destroys 
the powers of evil. The costumes 
and sets were colorful and the 
choreography often amusing in a 
musical comedy manner. 
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THREE PROVOCATIVE NEW BALLETS SEEN 








Bob Golby 


Nora Kaye and Hugo Laing in Anthony Tudor's Ballet "Dim Lustre” 


Anton Dolin as the Devil (Red 
Coat), accomplished some splendid 
technical feats and Andre Eglevsky 
as the young lover danced bril- 
liantly when called on to do so. 
Lucia Chase as the witch, Khivria, 
and Margaret Banks, as Parassia, 
made the most of their parts. It 
was all expert but flimsy stuff in 
the Hollywood tradition, however, 
and the orgy of the witches’ sab- 
bath proved ineffectual and out of 
keeping with the music of “A Night 
on Bald Mountain”. The new work 
suffered, too, by comparison with 
“Mademoiselle Angot” which fol- 
lowed it on the program. 


Argentinita’s Goya “Pictures” 


The fourth novelty of the season 
was the presentation of “Pictures 
of Goya” danced by Argentinita 
and her group. A rococo frame 


in a black curtain afforded the 
opening for each dance, revealing 
a tableaux of one of Goya’s paint- 
ings. The characters stepped down 
from the frame and danced to music 
by Granados as arranged by Mr. 
Dorati. 

The choreography was by Ar- 
gentinita and Pilar Lopez, who 
were assisted in the dancing by 
Jose Greco and Manolo Vargas. 
There was drama, as well as spirit 
and line, in each of the works. 
They were well planned, beautifully 
costumed and expertly performed. 
The stage was perhaps a little large 
for the intimacy of Spanish danc- 


_ ing, but the style was broadened as 


much as possible and the two Jotas 
of the finale were especially well 
received. 

The same evening witnessed a 
revival of “Slavonika” supervised 








by Yura Lazovsky and distin- 
guished in the dancing of Maria 
Karnilova. 

The peerless classic dancer, 
Alicia Markova, became ill in the 
first week of the engagement and 
although her absence was deeply 
felt, it afforded other ballerinas op- 
portunities to display rather un- 
expected mastery. Most important, 
perhaps, was Nora Kaye’s assump- 
tion of the lead in Massine’s 
“Aleko”. Her portrayal was en- 
tirely different from Markova’s, be- 
ing more malicious and therefore 
less sympathetic but more dramatic. 
Miss Kaye also replaced Markova 
in “Princess Aurora” and in Tu- 
dor’s “Romeo and Juliet”. 


An Evening in Tudor’s Honor 


Rosella Hightower added new 
honors to her list with perform- 
ances of the grand pas de deux 
from “The Nutcracker”, with Mr. 
Eglevsky; “Swan Lake” and “Pas 
de Quatre”. Janet Reed appeared 
to advantage as the Soubrette in 
“Mademoiselle Angot”. Alicia 
Alonso also pleased in Dolin’s “The 
Romantic Age” and in “Les Syl- 
phides”’. 

The company’s masculine con- 
tingent held up well, as always. In 
addition to Massine, Dolin, Laing, 
Eglevsky and Tudor, Michael Kidd, 
Yura Lazovsky and several others 
contributed to the season’s fare. 

Mr. Tudor was honored with a 
program devoted to his choreog- 
raphy on Nov. 1. His works were 
the mainstay of the repertoire. 
They included “Dim Lustre”, “Ro- 
meo and Juliet”, “Judgement of 
Paris”, “Gala Performance”, “Lilac 
Garden”, and “Pillar of Fire”. 
Also presented were “Peter and the 
Wolf”, “Helen of Troy’, “Petru- 
shka”, “Princess Aurora”, “Billy 
the Kid”, “Bluebeard”, “Three Vir- 
gins and a Devil” and “Capriccio 
Espagnole”. Mr. Dorati and Mois 
Zlatin shared honors as conductors. 
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SAN CARLO 0 





PERA 


Thirteen Works Presented— 
Company Leaves for 
Extended Tour 


The San Carlo Opera Company, 
Fortune Gallo, director, brought its 
engagement at the Broadway Theatre 
to a close on Oct. 23, with a matinee 
performance of “La Traviata” and 
an evening one of “I! Trovatore”. 

Donizetti’s “Lucia di Lammermoor” 
was sung on the evening of Oct. 13, 
Grace Panvini appearing as guest in 
the title role. Mario Palermo sang 
Edgardo, Stephen Ballarini, Ashton, 
and Harold Kravitt, Raymond. Also 
in the cast were Louis de Cesare and 
Frieda Bleicher. Emerson Buckley 
conducted. The following evening, 
Verdi’s “La Forza del Destino” had 
its one performance of the engage- 
ment, with Mobley Lushanya as Leo- 
nora, Aroldo Lindi, Alvaro; Ralph 
Pandiscio, Don Carlos; Mario Valle 
as Melitone, and in the lesser roles 
Lillian Marchetto, Harold Kravitt, 
Miss Bleicher, Fausto Bozza, Fran- 
cesco Curci and Conrad Mayo. Mr. 
Buckley conducted. The second “Car- 
men” was given on the evening of Oct. 
15, with Margery Mayer in the title 
role, Don Carlos as José, and Nuncy 


ENDS ENGAGEMENT 


Garrotto as Micaéla. George Schick 
conducted. 

The following afternoon, Miss May- 
er appeared as Amneris in the second 
“Aida”, with Gertrude Ribla in the 
name part. Pasquale Ferrara was 
Radames, and the remaining roles 
were assumed by Messrs. Pandiscio, 
Kravitt, Serge Strelkoff, Mr. Curci 
and Miss Bleicher. Mr. Buckley con- 
ducted. In the evening the second 
“Rigoletto” was given with the same 
cast as at the previous hearing. 


The First “Barber” 


The first “Barber of Seville” was 
given at the Sunday matinee on Oct. 
17, under Mr. Buckley’s baton. Miss 
Panvini was Rosina and Mr. Paler- 
mo, Almaviva. Angelo Pilotto as- 
sumed the name part. Messrs. Kra- 
vitt and Malatesta were in the re- 
maining roles. Puccini's “Tosca” had 
its first presentation in the evening 
with Mobley Lushanya in the name 


part. Mr. Lindi sang Cavaradossi, 
and Mr. Valle, Scarpia. Mr. Schick 
conducted. 


A repetition of “Faust” was given 
on the evening of Oct. 18, with the 
same cast as before, except that Miss 
Garrotto replaced Miss Kirsten as 
Marguerite. “Cavalleria Rusticana” 
and “Pagliacci” were repeated on Oct. 





19. Brooks Cormack made his first 
appearance with the company as Tur- 
ridu, otherwise the cast of the first 
work was the same. In “Pagliacci”, 
Miss Garrotto was again Nedda; 
Aroldo Lindi, Canio, and Hugh 
Thompson, Silvio. Mr. Curci was 
Beppe, and Mr. Schick conducted. 
The third “Carmen” on Oct. 20 was 
the same as the previous one, except- 
ing that Mr. Lindi replaced Mr. Car- 
los as José. 

On Oct. 21, the third “Aida” 
brought Gertrude Ribla to the title 
role and Elias Porianski to that of the 
King. “La Bohéme” on Oct. 21 had 
Miss Lushanya as Mimi, Mr. Paler- 
mo as Rodolfo, and Era Tognoli as 
Musetta. 

At the final performance on Oct. 
22, Virginia Pemberton appeared as 
Violetta at the matinee, with Messrs. 
Palermo, Curci, Bozza, De Cesare, 
Valle, and Miss Bleicher. In the eve- 
ning, the cast of the closing “Il Tro- 
vatore” was the same as at the pre- 
vious performance. 





Burton Cornwall to Appear 


Burton Cornwall, bass, will fill a 
number of important oratoric engage- 
ments in the vicinity of New York. 
In December he will sing the King 
in “Aida in Cleveland, Tenn., at the 
Bob Jones College, and Zuniga in 
“Carmen” in January, in Miami, 
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MEMPHIS TO HAVE BIGGEST SEASON 





New Management’ Enters 
Concert Field—Three Oth- 
ers Also Plan Events 


MeEmpPHIs, TENN.—The largest num- 
ber of attractions is being brought to 
Memphis by the newest entrant into 
the management field, I. L. Myers, 
business man and art patron. All of 
the proceeds of his concerts are turned 
over to the Memphis College of Music 
and the Memphis Academy of Arts to 
enlarge their scholarship funds. 

The first event was an appearance 
of the Platoff Don Cossack Chorus on 
Oct. 10, followed by Marian Anderson 
in recital on the 16th. Subsequent 
events will be Albert Spalding, Nov. 
20; the Ballet Theater, Jan. 4; Vladi- 
mir Horowitz, Jan. 26; Philadelphia 
Opera Company in “Die Fledermaus”, 
Jan. 5; Gladys Swarthout, Jan. 8; and 
Oscar Levant, Mar. 15. Mr. Myers 
has also reserved the dates of April 1 
and 6 for attractions as yet unan- 
nounced. 

The Beethoven Club which has been 
active here in the concert field longer 
than any other agency, has announced 
for its Civic Concert Series: James 
Melton, on Oct. 14; Alexander Brai- 
lowsky, Dec. 7; the Minneapolis Sym- 
phony, Feb. 28; and Lotte Lehmann, 
March 23 

Martha W. Angier, Inc., 
a subscription series which 


has planned 
included 


“Faust”, with Frances Greer, Jan Kie- 
pura and Mack Harrell, on Oct. 27; 
the Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo on 
Dec. 16; a joint concert by Eileen 
Farrell. Howard Boatwright and 
Joseph Battista on Feb. 1; and the 
Farbmann String Symphony on Mar. 
21. 

The Memphis Symphony, Burnet 
Tuthill, conductor, has announced its 
sixth season of four concerts at which 
it will present as soloists, Eugenia 
3uxton, pianist, Nov. 16; Martha 
Lipton, contralto, Jan. 25; Felix Sal- 
mond, ’cellist, Mar. 14; and Lois Ban- 
nerman, harpist, May 2. 

Musical items among the road 
shows announced by Col. McElravy, 
manager of the Ellis Auditorium in- 
clude “Porgy and Bess” and “The 
Great Waltz.” 





Conrad Thibault Plans Busy Fall 
Tour 


Various Fall activities of Conrad 
Thibault, baritone, have included a re- 
cital at Fort Hancock on Oct. 18 and 
many other U. S. O. engagements, and 
a solo appearance with the Cedar 
Rapids Symphony on Oct. 28. Be- 


‘fore his Town Hall recital on Jan. 26, 


Mr. Thibault will be heard in recital 
in cities including Albany, Springfield, 
Evanston and Danville, and with Mar- 
garet Speaks in Youngstown, Buffalo 
and Mt. Vernon. 
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QUEBEC TOWN INAUGURATES COMMUNITY CONCERTS 
Left to Right: Phil LeClerc, Secretary of the Association; Mrs. J. W. Lane, 


Co-General Chairman; 


Mr. Huehn, Joseph Cantin, President and General 


Chairman, and Stuart Ross, Mr. Huehn's Accompanist 


BAIE COMEAU, QUEBEC. 

ULIUS HUEHN, bass-baritone of 
the Metropolitan Opera, opened 
the first series of Community Concerts 
to be presented in this town, on Oct. 
18. Only seven years ago there was 
— but Canadian wilderness 


where this thriving center of 1,900 
people now stands. Baie Comeau can 
be reached only by boat or plane. The 
remaining attractions on the Commun- 
ity Concert series are Francescatti, 
Malcuzynski and the Bary Ensemble. 





Heneenageneneny 


MONTEUX TO LEAD 
ORCHESTRA SEASON 


San Francisco Symphony 
Sets Record in Subscrip- 


tion Sales 


San Francisco.— The San Fran- 
cisco Musical Association at its an- 
nual meeting, announced that all bills 
of the past season had been paid within 
a month after the final concerts and 
that advance interest in the forthcom- 
ing season gives indication of a larger 
subscription sale than last year. Sym- 
phony subscribers for the 1942-43 sea- 
son outnumbered by more than 300 
the largest number of subscribers dur- 
ing any previous year. Mrs. Leonora 
Wood Armsby was reelected president. 

Pierre Monteux will return to re- 
open the symphony season Noy. 19-20. 
There will be eight Friday afternoon 
and 12 Saturday night symphony pro- 
grams (eight of the latter will be re- 
peat performances of the Friday pro- 
grams) and four popular Saturday 
night programs. All but the opening 
concerts will have guest artists. 

In addition to the regular series, 
there will be the usual Municipal Series 
operated by the Art Commission from 
the tax money allotted for symphonic 
purposes, free concerts for the armed 
forces at the Army and Navy centers, 
OWI recordings, Standard Symphony 
broadcasts, and one or more out-of- 
town concerts depending upon. con- 
tracts and transportation facilities. 

Marjory M. FISHER 
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Primrose to Appear in Solo and 
Joint Recitals 

William Primrose, violist, will 
play almost 50 concerts this season 
including about 20 solo recitals and 
over 20 joint concerts with Rich- 
ard Crooks, three appearances as 
soloist with the Philadelphia Or- 


chestra, one with the Colorado 
Springs Symphony, and a few spe- 
cial concerts with the London 


String Quartet under the auspices 
of the Library of Congress. The 
violist opened his season with a 


joint recital with Richard Crooks 
at Purdue University, Ind., Sept. 
11, and in Halifax, Nova Scotia, 
where he performed for the Navy 
League of Canada, Sept. 16. Mr. 
Primrose’s dates with the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra are March 3, 4 
and 6. 


PITTSBURGH MEN 
PLAN TWO SERIES 


Symphony Concerts to Begin 
Nov. 12 Under Reiner— 
Soloists Announced 

PitrsspurGH, Pa.—With a series 
of 16 evening concerts and 16 Sun- 
day afternoon concerts, the Pitts- 
burgh Symphony will launch its 
season with a pair of concerts at 
Syria Mosque on Nov. 12 and 14 
under the baton of Fritz Reiner, 
musical director. 

An impressive list of soloists for 
the year will include Robert Casa- 
desus, Nov. 26 and 28; Nathan Mil- 
stein, Dec. 3 and 5; Luboshutz and 
Nemenoff, Dec. 17 and 19; Ruth 
Posselt, Dec. 30 and Jan. 2; Artur 
Rubinstein, Jan. 7 and 9; Yehudi 
Menuhin, Jan. 14 and 16; Lauritz 
Melchior and Rose Bampton, Jan. 
21 and 23; Joseph Szigeti, March 
3 and 5; Josef Hofmann, March 
10 and 12; Gregor Piatigorsky, 
March 17 and 19; Beveridge Web- 
ster, March 24 and 26. 

The programs on Dec. 17 and 
19, and Dec. 30 and Jan. 2, will 
be under the direction of Vladimir 
Bakaleinikoff, assistant conductor. 
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Mussorgsky. The second part of the 
program included an aria from Ver- 
di’s “Macheth’, unfamiliar songs by 
unfamiliar composers, probably Lithu- 
anian compatriots of the singer, and a 
group in English. Mr. Stanko’s voice 
seemed more of a bass than a baritone 
in both quality and range. Much of 


his singing was interesting. Accom- 
paniments were played by William 
Spada. H 


Claudio Arrau, Pianist 


Carnegie Hall, Oct. 28, evening: 


ee Oh RR ic cindscas scans Mozart 
**Eroica” Variations........... Beethoven 
Ballade in F Minor............+0. Chopin 
“Jeux d’eau a4 la Villa d’Este,” “Me- 
ge ere eee Liszt 
“Estampes”: “Pagodes’’, ‘‘La Soirée”, 
“Jardins sous la pluie’’........ Debussy 
EE? x id vcccn ened hike Juan Lecuna 
| ee Juan José Castro 
Vigfieta, No. 4..... Domingo Santa Cruz 


“El Pelela” from ‘‘Goyescas’’..Granados 


Doing hand-springs down the stair- 
case of the piano, as James Huneker 
probably would have said, is not the 
whole art of the pianist, but Mr. Ar- 
rau evidently believes it a considerable 
part thereof, and he had little dif- 
ficulty convincing a capacity audience 
(which overflowed on to the stage) 
of that premise. Turning back the 
pages of time to the Liszt-Busoni 
school of bravura piano playi ing in the 
grand manner, the Chilean virtuoso 
lashed and badgered his instrument 
as though it were some jungle denizen, 
and forced it to give forth torrents of 
sound in crashing chords, whirlwind 
arpeggio and scale passages and what- 
ever else he willed. 


The program, as can be seen, was 
carefully chosen to fit this breath- 
taking routine. Even that series of 
fifteen indiscretions of the young 
Beethoven known as the “Eroica” 
Variations, on a theme from “Prome- 
theus,” served the purpose. Mr. Ar- 
rau is a completely subjective in- 
terpreter, not in the sense that he 
is ruminative or recondite, but in 
that he re-forges everything in the 
white heat of his own virtuosic con- 
ceptions. He has a tremendous tech- 
nical command of the keyboard; he 
has strong, swift and unerring fingers 
and he has a huge fund of inherent 
musicianship. These qualities com- 
pensate in large measure for over- 
individualized interpretations which, 
for a lesser performer, undoubtedly 
would provoke sharp rebuke. His 
best work came in the Liszt fountain 
music, which he managed to envelope 
in a kind of Debussian mellifluence. 
The Lecuna, Castro and Cruz works 
were first performances in New York, 
and the first two were dedicated to 
Mr. Arrau. E. 


Marguerite McDonald, Soprano 


Heard on previous occasions in New 
York, Miss McDonald’s recital in the 
Town Hall on the afternoon of Oct. 
31, had the same points of excellence 
as before. The voice is a good one of 
considerable volume and range and 
well controlled, so that the singer was 
able to do as she wished with it, a 
rare virtue in these days of indifferent 
production. That her interpretative 
ability is on a par with her technical 
excellence, cannot be said. The pro- 
gram was off the beaten track. It 


Concerts in Manhattan 


began with the well-known aria from 
Giuck’s “iphigénie en Tauride” and 
went on to an aria from a Bach can- 
tata. lollowing these, were numbers 
by Pergolesi, all claimed to be having 
their first performances in the United 
States. This, as always, was a risky 
statement as the reviewer remembers 
quite well having heard one of them, 
“Laudamus Te,” in a concert at the 
conservatory where he was trained. 
A simple group of British songs was 
well done. There followed the Brahms 
“Zigeunerlieder”, songs by Marx, De- 
bussy, Palau and Obradors, and the 
somewhat lengthy program came to a 
close with arrangements by Burleigh 
and songs by Tyson and Warren. AI- 
derson Mowbray played accompani- 
ments of unusual merit. H. 


Thomas L. Thomas, Baritone 


Paul Meyer, accompanist. The 
Town Hall, Oct. 29, evening: 


“An Chloe”; ““Komm, liebe 


alge NE RE, eS ET Rae Mozart 
“Gesang Weylas”; ‘‘Nachtzauber”’; 

“TL AOOEK * v0cn0acssesiensesc -.. Wolf 
yp OS eae Saint-Saéns 
“‘Devant le Maison” from “La 

Damnation de Faust’’.......... Berlioz 
pO ll ERE SSS RO Pe ee Fauré 
“C’est le Berceau” from 

«. ore Paladilhe 
“Tm Enough” from 

ET > castats dannuucnced Mendelssohn 


Traditional Welsh Folk songs: 
ryn Pur’’; “Farewell, Marie’; 
“Yn la i Ti Gymru”; “‘Harlach” 

Harp Accompaniment by Edward Vito 
“Silent Moon”’’........ Vaughan Williams 
‘Manhattan Joy Ride’’....Paul Sargent 
(First Performance) 

“Thunderin’ -Wonderin’ ”; 
“RE” ccaeaweseiews MacGimsey 


Mr. Thomas has been heard before 
in concert here. He is a singer who 
depends more upon the intellectual 
and musicianly side of his numbers 
than on their emotional content which, 
perhaps, is well, as his production is 
sometimes lacking in ease. A _ con- 
striction of the throat or palate is det- 
rimental to both the range and quality 
of his voice at each extreme. On the 
other hand, he is a master of a fine 
pianissimo which he uses with beauti- 
ful effect in such songs as Schubert's 
“Liebesbotschaft” which was not down 
on the program. The Wolf songs 
were well projected also the Fauré 
and Saint-Saéns, but the two French 
arias were less convincing. The Welsh 
folk songs were, conjecturally authen- 
tic in the way they were given. There 
was a large and highly interested audi- 
ence. Mr. Meyer played good but 
somewhat obtrusive accompaniments. 


Isabelle Sant Ambrogio, Pianist 


Well-schooled fingers and com- 
mendable musical intelligence played 
conspicuous roles in the recital given 
by Isabelle Sant Ambrogio at Town 
Hall on the late afternoon of Oct. 31. 
The pianist had planned her various 
program numbers with keen structural 
awareness and worked out technical 
problems and details of phrasing with 
meticulous care and, in consequence, 
she played throughout with marked 
clarity of design and well-poised con- 
trol. 

An admirable variety of dynamics 
within the limits of a tightly restrict- 
ed approach to the keyboard was free- 
ly drawn upon; at the same time, 
there was less of poetry and imagina- 
tion than of cerebral direction in her 
readings, and the prevailing hardness 





Claudio Arrau Thomas L. Thomas 


of her tone, especially disturbing in 
cantabile passages, was a fundamental 
handicap in efforts to produce ingrati- 
ating effects. Excellent octave play- 
ing was an outstanding feature of the 
performance given of the Liszt Sonata 
in B Minor, which had been preceded 
by Beethoven's Sonata, Op. 78, Schu- 
bert’s Impromptu, Op. 90, No. 3, and 
three capriccios and an intermezzo by 
Brahms, all played with too little defi- 
nition of characteristic style. The 
closing group included a “Texas Noc- 
turne” and a “Shuffle” by A. Sant 
Ambrogio, three Debussy pieces and 
Chopin’s Scherzo in C Sharp Minor. 


Walter Hautzig, Pianist 


An impression of sound musician- 
ship, seconded by technical equipment 
of considerably more than the common 
order, contributed to a warm recep- 
tion for 2l-year-old Walter Hautzig, 
pianist, in his first Town Hall appear- 
ance on the evening of Oct. 31. His 
inherent musicality and artistic aware- 
ness were discovered immediately in 
the opening Bach Capriccio, “On the 
departure of his dearest brother”, and 
were fully established by his mature 
understanding of Beethoven’s last 
sonata, Op. 111 in C Minor. Techni- 
cally, Mr. Hautzig proved himself 
beyond cavil in the immense difficul- 
ties of the Bach Chaconne in Busoni’s 
arrangement and again in the Chopin 
etudes of which he offered four. 
Other composers in whose music he 
did himself credit were Schelling, 








Gregor Piatigorsky Walter Hautzig 


Medtner, Debussy, Albeniz and Doh- 


nanyi. 


Gregor Piatigorsky, Cellist 


At his only recital appearance of 
the season in Manhattan, Gregor Pi- 
atigorsky, ‘cellist, set forth a superb 
example of his art in a benefit per- 
formance for the European Friends of 
Art in the Town Hall on the evening 
of Oct. 30. His program included 
Rachmaninoff’s Sonata in G Minor, 
three excerpts from Prokofieff’s “Mu- 
sic for Children”, Tchaikovsky’s 
“Pezzo Capriccioso” and shorter com- 
positions by Mozart, Schumann, De- 
bussy, Elgar and Martinu. 

Mr. Piatigorsky’s masterful con- 
trol of dynamics, svelte tone and keen 
musical insight were demonstrated 
with telling effect in the Rachmaninoff 
work and again in the technically 
vexatious Tchaikovsky score. Capable 
piano accompaniments were provided 
by Valentin Pavlovsky. R. 


JoNATHAN Bowers, a_ sixteen- 
year-old boy from Jacksonville, Fla., 
was heard in a piano recital at Town 
Hall on the afternoon of Oct. 23, 
While the possessien of natural musi- 
cal talent was in evidence, his playing 
of such taxing works at the Brahms 
Sonata in F Minor, Bach’s Chromatic 
Fantasy and Fugue and the Chopin 
Barcarolle and other pieces by Chopin, 
Debussy, Scriabin and Rosenthal, in- 
dicated that as yet he is not suf- 
ficiently advanced, either technically 
or interpretatively, for public playing. 


iinet 





Concerts in New York, 
Carnegie Hall 


Nov. 11: New York Philharmonic-Symphony 
** 12: afternoon, New York Philharmonic- 
Symphony 
** 13: morning. New York Philharmonic- 
Symphony 
* 13: afternoon, “Russalka’’ in concert 
form 
** 13: Argentinita, dance 
“* 14: afternoon, New York Philharmonic- 
Symphony 
** 14: Argentinita, dancer 
* 15: Alfred Mirovitch, pianist 
** 16: John Charles Thomas, baritone 
“ 47: New York Philharmonic-Symphony 
** 18: Boston Symphony 
“ 19: afternoon, New York Philharmonic- 
Symphony 
‘* 20: afternoon, Boston Symphony 
*“ 20: Artur Rubinstein, pianist 
“21: afternoon, New York Philharmonic- 
Symphony 
* 21: Argentinita, dancer 
“ 23: Philadelphia Orchestra 
‘“* 24: Henryk Szyrng, violinist 
“ 25: New York Philharmonic-Symphony 
“ 26: afternoon, New York Philharmonic- 
Symphony 
“ 27: afternoon, Fritz Kreisler. violinist 
“© 27: New York Philharmonic-Symphony 


*« 28: afternoon, New York Philharmonic- 
Symphony . 
** 28: Yehudi Menuhin, violinist 
Town Hall 


Nov. 12: Marisa Regules, pianist ne 
‘* 13: afternoon, Richard Korbel, pianist 


Nov. 11 through Nov.30 


** 13: Jennie Tourel, mezzo-soprano 

** 14: afternoon, Jan Smeterlin, pianist 

“14: afternoon (5:30 p.m.). New Friends 
of Music, Busch Quartet 

** 14° Sidor Belarsky, bass 

** 15: Erno Balogh, pianist 

“ 16: Muriel Kerr, pianist 

“17: afternoon (5:30), Layman’s Music 
Courses 

*“* 17: Aleksandr Helmann, pianist 

“* 19: Ernest Friedlander, cellist 

** 20: 4th memorial of M. J. Olgin, con- 
cert 

“* 21: Lonny Mayer, soprano 

* 23: Milan V. Petrovic, song recital 

‘* 24: afternoon (5:30), Layman’s Music 
Courses 

“« 24: Tan Kienura, tenor 

** 26: Joseph Fuchs, violinist 

** 27: afternoon (5:30), Lener 

Quartet 

27: Alouette Vocal Quartet 

** 28: afternoon, Povla Frijsh, soprano 

“* 28: afternoon (5:30), New Friends of 

Quartet, John 


String 


Music, Busch 
Wummer, flute 
28: Andres Segovia. guitarist 

** 29: Oscar Ziegler, pianist 
30: Ella Belle Davis, soprano 


New York Times Hall 


Nov. 14: afternoon, Isobel Walters, soprano 
** 14: Chayele Grober, concert 
15: Orville Moore, baritone 
** 23: John Kirkpatrick, pianist 
** 28: afternoon, Biruta, Ramoska, so0- 
prano 
** 30: Carlos Alexander, bass baritone 
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The Victory Harp Colony in Camden, Carlos Salzedo in the Center 


The Victory Harp Colony of Amer- 
ica in Camden, Maine, a summer col- 
ony organized by Carlos Salzedo in 
1931, has recorded a number of former 
students who are now members of var- 
ious leading musical organizations all 
over the country. Among them are Flor- 
ence Wrightman, first harpist of the 
Metropolitan Opera Orchestra; Edna 
Phillips and Marjorie Tyre, harpists 
of the Philadelphia Orchestra; Alice 


Chalifoux, first harpist of the Cleve- 
land Orchestra; Sylvia Meyer, first 
harpist of the National Symphony Or- 
chestra; Reba Robinson, first harpist 
of the Indianapolis Symphony, and 
many others. Mr. Salzedo and his 
wife, Marjorie Call, are now organiz- 
ing their coming concert tour with 
an ensemble composed of two harps, 
flute and cello. Previous tours have 
taken them from Canada to Mexico. 
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BROOKLYN GUILD MEET 


Teachers Hold Monthly Assembly 
in Academy of Music 


The Brooklyn Music Teachers’ 
Guild, Carl Tollefsen, president, held 
its regular monthly meeting on Oct. 
21, in the lecture hall of the Brooklyn 
Academy of Music. Following the 
meeting of the board of directors, the 
business portion of the general meet- 
ing took place. Mrs. Lillian Rezni- 
koff Wolfe, chairman of the program 
committee, submitted outlines of six 
Thursday morning and six Sunday 
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afternoon programs, which met with 
the heartiest approval of the members. 

The Sunday afternoon concerts 
which the guild is presented, in co- 
operation with the Brooklyn Institute 
of Arts and Sciences, started on Oct. 
24 in the Academy of Music. At the 
first of the Sunday afternoon events 
Mrs. Janet D. Schenck, of the Man- 
hattan School of Music, spoke on 
“Music in American Life.” 


Pupils of Hans Gaertner Filling 
Important Positions 


Margit Bokor, soprano, pupil of 
Hans Gaertner, and formerly of the 
Chicago and San Francisco Opera 
Companies, was starred recently with 
Richard Bonelli in Boris Morros’s 
production of “The Waltz King” in 
San Francisco. Salvatore Randazzo, 
tenor, now sergeant in the U. S. 
Army, will appear in the Army Air 
Force show, “Winged Victory.” 
Tlona Szendy, soprano, is starting on 
a cross-country tour of the United 
States. William Zeisel, baritone, is 
singing in Gilbert and Sullivan operas 
in Chicago. 


Leslie Hodgson Opens Season 

Leslie Hodgson, pianist, has re- 
sumed his teaching both privately and 
at the New York College of Music 
where he is head of the artist depart- 
ment of the piano faculty. Several 
of his pupils have been added to the 
faculty this season and will be heard 
during the season on the college’s bi- 
weekly broadcasts. 


Lake Forest College Appoints 
Music Director 

LAKE Forest, Itt.—Ethel M. His- 
cox has been appointed director of 
music at Lake Forest College’s school 
of music. She is a graduate of Ober- 
lin Conservatory and holds the degree 
of M.A. from New York University. 
She has also served on the faculty of 
the University of Washington and the 
University of Hawaii. For several 
years she has been a member of the 
educational staff of the RCA Victor 
Company. 


Mario Pupils Fulfill Engagements 


John Baker, baritone, pupil of 
Queena Mario, engaged this season 
for the Metropolitan Opera, has ful- 
filled a number of engagements re- 
cently over the air with “Music for an 


Hour”. He was scheduled to sing 
Valentine in “Faust” under the baton 
of Wilfred Pelletier in Montreal on 
Nov. 5. Andzia Kuzak appeared dur- 
ing the Summer for three weeks in 
the title role of “Naughty Marietta” 
at the Paper Mill Playhouse, Milburn, 
N. J. Edward Kane was heard at 
Hampshire House on Oct. 20, in the 
series of musical lectures given by 
Carol Longone. 


N.Y.S.T.A. HOLDS FIRST 
OF SEASON’S MEETING 


New Advantages Are Offered to 
Students—Opera Class 
to Continue 

The New York Singing Teachers 
Association opened its season with its 
first general meeting on Oct. 19. The 
association has set up a comprehensive 
student aid curriculum through which 
students are provided, for a small fee, 
with instruction in languages and mu- 
sicianship under the best instructors 
available. 

The association is now starting the 
sixth season of its opera class. Sev- 
eral hundred students have already 
availed themselves of the training of- 
fered by the class and a number of 
them have graduated into professional 
companies. Under the tutelage and 
directorship of Désiré Defrére, stage 
director of the Metropolitan Opera, 
the class has also given excellent per- 
formances of acts and scenes from 
standard operas. 


Chicago Musical College Adds to 
Faculty 


Cuicaco.— The Chicago Musical 
College opened a Junior Production 
Workshop on Nov. 1, under the direc- 
tion of Marie Louise Fettig, who has 
been writing, directing and producing 
junior stage productions during the 
past four years in Hollywood. The 
College also announces the addition 
to the faculty of Esther Payne, pian- 
ist. Avram Lavin, ’cellist, pupil of 
Hans Hess at the college has recently 
been engaged for the Rochester Phil- 
harmonic. 


Yves Tinayre Appears at Bowdoin 
College 

Brunswick, Me —Yves_ Tinayre 
gave a lecture at Bowdoin College 
on Oct. 14, entitled: “Adventures of a 
Pilgrim in the Past,” explaining the 
antique music given at a concert on 
the following evening. Assisting Mr. 
Tinayre at the concert were Mrs. Ed- 
ward Bridges and Dr. John Russel, 
violins: Mrs. Archie Brown, viola: 
Mrs. Charles T. Burnett, cello, and 
Frederick Tillotson, piano. 


Benny Goodman to Teach at 
Institute of Musical Art 
Benny Goodman, clarinetist and 
band leader, will conduct five discus- 
sion and criticism classes, open to ex- 
perienced performers and auditors, at 
the Institute of Musical Art on Wed- 
nesday afternoons at 4 o'clock, begin- 

ning Nov. 3 


Concert Series at Henry Street 
Settlement School 


The Music School of Henry Street 
Settlement announces a_ series of 
Young People’s Concerts, to be given 
monthly by new members of the fac- 
ulty. Louise Behrend, violinist, and 
Dorcey Smith, pianist, opened the 
series on Oct. 30. 


Haughton Pupil Appears 

Helen Ardelle, soprano, pupil of 
John Alan Haughton, was engaged by 
the Cathedral Singers of Atlanta for 
the soprano solo part in Haydn’s “The 
Creation” on Oct. 24, and Gounod’s 
“Mors et Vita” in the High Museum 
of Art on Nov. 7. Miss Ardelle is 
now teaching in Atlanta. 


JUILLIARD ORCHESTRAS 
PLAY UNDER WILLEKE 


Additions Made to Faculties of 
Graduate School and 
Institute 


The orchestras of the Juilliard 
Graduate School and the Institute of 
Musical Art will be combined this 
year under the direction of Willem 
Willeke. Mr. Willeke has conducted 
the orchestra of the institute for the 
past 15 years. The school orchestra 
will present symphony concerts as 
well as a concerto series played by 
advanced students. 

Edgar Schenkman has been ap- 
point to teach the classes in conduct- 
ing formerly taught by Albert Stoes- 
sel at the graduate school. 

Marie Finney, newly appointed 
registrar at the Institute of Musical 
Art of the Juilliard School of Music, 
will also conduct courses in the his- 
tory of music. For many years Miss 
Finney was a member of the educa- 
tional staff of R.C.A. Victor, where 
she did research work for the educa- 
tional library and acted as consultant 
between R.C.A. and schools and col- 
leges. She has been on the faculties 
of the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, the University of Wisconsin 
and the University of Iowa. She is 
a graduate of the University of Wis- 
consin. 


Fritz Lehmann Opens Studio 


Fritz Lehmann, coach for concert, 
opera and radio repertoire, has opened 
a New York studio at 170 West 73d 
Street. Mr. Lehmann returned to 
New York last week from Californis, 
where for the past 18 months he con- 
ducted voice classes at Santa Barbara, 
in conjunction with his sister. Lotte 
Lehmann, soprano of the Metropoli- 
tan Opera. 


Gelling Pupils Heard 


Lois Higgins, pupil of Hilda Grace 
Gelling, is singing in the road com- 
pany of “Oklahoma”. Llewellyn Cud- 
deback, now serving in the U. S. 
Navy, appeared in recital before the 
Musical Art Club of Charleston, S. C., 
on Oct. 4. Miss Gelling recently pre- 
sented on her Opera Study Club pro- 
gram, Elizabeth Booth, Lois Higgins, 
Nance Timm, Hester Ann Humble 
and Lida Foster. 
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MUSICAL AMERICA 











NATIONAL 
OPERATIC 
QUARTET 
ON TOUR 


From the Left: The 
Singers, Jess Walters, 
Winifred Heidt, Rus- 
sell Roberts, Polyna 
Stoska and Leo Taub- 


man, Pianist 





cert for the Civic Music Association. 

Their program includes only en- 
semble works, and as no solo num- 
bers are presented, blending of voices 
was a prime consideration in selec- 
tion of singers. They include Polnya 
Stoska, soprano; Winifred Heidt, con- 


the National 


Created last winter, 
Operatic Quartet, made up of young 


American singers, is touring under 
the management of NCAC, and lists 
for the season appearances in Erie, 
Pa.; Sandusky, Ohio: Richmond, 
Ind.; Quincy, Ill.; Tyler, Commerce, 


Harlingen and Laredo, Texas; Fall tralto and Jess Walters, baritone, who 
River and Milford, Mass.; Manches- are already well known for concert 
ter, N. H., and other cities. The and opera appearances, and Russell 


Roberts, young California tenor. Leo 


Taubman is the pianist. 


above photograph was taken in Harl- 
ingen, Texas, where they gave a con- 





GANZ BEGINS SEASON ing night’s “Boris Godounoff”, is cur- 
rently appearing with the San Fran- 
cisco Opera Company, with which he 
gives eight performances in San Fran- 
cisco, Sacramento and Los Angeles in 
“Don Giovanni,” “La Bohéme” and 


“La Forza del Destino”. He will also 





Appears as Conductor and Lecturer 
—to Tour in Recital 


Rudolph Ganz opened his concert 
season conducting the Chicago Opera 


HARTFORD EXPECTS 
ITS USUAL SEASON 


Opera to Be Prominent in 
Music Activities—Summer 
Events Popular 


Hartrorp, Conn.—Announcements 
for the new musical season are slow 
in appearing but private advices are 
to the effect that most of the series 
and events are planned as usual. 

Only the Bushnell Concert Course 
has been* formally advertised to the 
public, with the regular number of 
seven concerts, six of them on Sun- 
day afternoons and one, the Philadel- 
phia Opera presenting Rossini’s “Bar- 
ber of Seville”, to be heard on a week 
night. Besides the Philadelphians, 
there are prospects of a goodly share 
of opera with plain signs that the 
Connecticut Opera Association will 
offer at least as many attractions as 
it did last season. This organization 
has already announced a series of six 
operas to be given at the Municipal 
Auditorium in Worcester, Mass. 

The rest of the Bushnell Course 
comprises Luboshutz and Nemenoff ; 
General Platoff’s Don Cossacks; Vla- 
dimir Horowitz; Jan Peerce; Nathan 
Milstein and the Rochester Philhar- 
monic. 

The Summer promised to be virtu- 
ally music-less until the Jacques Gor- 








don Quartet came to town. In view 
of the extremely poor attendance at 
last Summer’s concerts, it was scarce- 
ly expected that there would be any 
repeat engagements. However, Sage- 
Allen and Company and Bushnell Me- 
morial refused to be daunted and opti- 
mistically announced six concerts on 
Tuesday evenings during July and Au- 
gust. These were given in Bushnell 
Colonial Room and as often as not, 
the room was packed to capacity, a 
new and strange occurrence in Hart- 
ford chamber music annals. In fact, an 
extra concert was given which also 
drew a capacity audience. 

The Quartet’s programs were nice- 
ly balanced between modern scores 
and classics. Lois Phelps, Natasha 
Magg, Mary Michna, Walter Bricht, 
pianists, and Mr. Gordon were solo- 


ists. [ie in 





John Dudley Begins Tour 


John Dudley, tenor, began his tour 
in October with an appearance in Chi- 
cago on WGN’s “Chicago Theatre of 
the Air”, followed by Staunton, Va., 
where he gave a recital at Mary Bald- 
win College on the 4th; Worcester, 
Mass., for an opera appearance on the 
5th, and Hartford, Conn., for another 
opera date on the 6th. He was guest 
soloist with the Pittsburgh Symphony 
during the recent Pittsburgh War 
Chest drive for bonds. The orchestra 
was directed by Victor Saudek, di- 
rector of Music at Carnegie Institute 
of Technology. 








Orchestra in the first of the free sym- 
phonic concerts sponsored by the 
American Federation of Musicians, in 
the City Auditorium at La Porte, Ind., 
on Sept. 2. He gave three lectures 
with musical illustrations in early 
October in Grand Rapids, Mich., Elm- 
hurst, Ill., and in Chicago at the Arché 
Club. On Oct. 3 Mr. Ganz conducted 
the premiere of Alexander Savine’s 
Serbian opera. “The Girl from Sand- 
jak”, at the Blackstone in Chicago. 

Mr. Ganz has been re-engaged for 
the coming season by both the New 
York Philharmonic and the San Fran- 
cisco Symphony for their Young Peo- 
ple’s Concerts. A Young People’s 
program with the Pittsburgh Sym- 
phony will be given on Jan. 15. As 
piano soloist he will be heard with the 
orchestras in Duluth, Oakland, Oak 
Park and Gary. Recitals will be given 
in Memphis, Asheville, Rome, Colum- 
bia, Albion, and other cities. 





Pinza to Make Extensive Tour 


Ezio Pinza, Metropolitan bass, has 
scheduled 53 recitals in leading cities 
across the country between now and 
mid-May and appearances as soloist 
with symphony orchestras in Cincin- 
nati, Baltimore, Washington, Minne- 
apolis and Columbia, South Carolina. 
Mr. Pinza, who will be singing prin- 
cipal bass roles at the Metropolitan 
for the 18th consecutive season this 
year, and will be the star of the open- 


be heard in recitals in Oakland, San 
Diego and Claremont, Cal.; Phoenix, 
Ariz.; San Antonio and Houston, 
Tex.; New Orleans; St. Louis; and 
Winnetka, Ill. Mr. Pinza’s accom- 
panist is Gibner King. 





Josephine Vila Lists New Artists 
Under Management 


Additions to the Josephine Vila, 
Inc., list include: Shirley Nolte, colo- 
ratura; Willa Stewart and Myrtle 
Verne, dramatic sopranos; Josephine 
Tooker, lyric soprano; Maria Marova, 
in a program of international songs ; 
Elizabeth Gould, pianist; Daphne 
Hellman, harpist; George de Svirsky, 
pianist, and Etelle Lorenne, soprano. 
Mary McCormic, formerly of the 
Chicago Opera, will be seen on Broad- 
way this winter in a musical to be 
announced shortly. 


Kipnis to Sing “Faust” in Montreal 

Before he rejoins the Metropolitan 
Opera for his fifth season with the 
company, Alexander Kipnis will be 
heard as soloist with the St. Louis 
Symphony and the Indianapolis Sym- 
phony, will sing Mephistopheles in 
“Faust” in Montreal, under the baton 
of Wilfred Pelletier. He will also 
give recitals in Ohio, Massachusetts, 
Iowa, Texas, North Carolina and Vir- 
ginia. 





Audition by appointment only. 
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NEW MUSIC 


MORE CHRISTMAS FARE 
FOR CHORAL GROUPS 


To the list of new choral music for 
Christmas more additions must now 
be made. “In Bethlehem’s Lowly 
Manger” is a well-worked-out chorus 
for adult and junior choirs by Frances 
Williams in which the contrasting 
moods of the text by Theodore H. 
Kenworth are effectively realized and 
engaging employment is made of the 
junior choir in the descant passages 
especially. It is published by Harold 
Flammer. 

A charming little poem, piquantly 
human, by Sister M. Charles Ray- 
mond, entitled “Little ‘Lordeen’”, has 
inspired Ralph L. Baldwin to com- 
pose an a cappella chorus of unusual 
character and appeal for mixed voices 
in four parts. The tender whimsy of 
the words and the appropriate setting 
place this work in a class by itself. 
This is the late composer’s last pub- 
lished work. (M. Witmark & Sons.) 

From G. Ricordi & Co. comes “Rise 
Up, Shepherd, an’ Foller”, a Negro 
Christmas spiritual harmonized and 
arranged by George W. Kemmer, who 
has succeeded in producing a fine art 
work without sacrificing the devo- 
tional sincerity and basic simplicity of 
the native material. It is designed for 
four-part mixed chorus a cappella. 

The H. W. Gray Co. publishes a 
knowingly wrought arrangement by 
Isa MclIlwraith of an “Appalachian 
Christmas Carol” (“I wonder as I 
wander out under the sky how Jesus, 
the Saviour, did come for to die”), a 
most effective version of a carol of 
strong musical and textual appeal. It 
is for mixed voices in four parts, 
while Richard Donovan’s “How Far 
Is It to Bethlehem?”, a setting of dis- 
tinguished musical calibre of words by 
Frances Chesterton, is issued for four- 
part male chorus as well as mixed 
voices in four parts and women’s 
voices in three parts, 

“What Lovely Infant” is the name of 
a chorus with both words and music 
by Frank H. Gilles, who wrote it spe- 
cifically as a contribution to the reper- 
toire of the four-part mixed choruses 
of Junior High Schools. A chorus so 
well written and of such admirable 
musical quality as this should not, 
however, be neglected by more pro- 
fessional organizations. 

Another French folksong, “Quand 
Dieu naquit a Noél” (“When at 
Christmas God Was Born’) has been 
adroitly arranged by E. Harold Geer 
for four-part chorus of women’s voices 
and published by E. C. Schirmer, 
while the Clayton F. Summy Co. has 
issued an original Christmas anthem 
for mixed voices entitled “Snowshine 
at Bethlehem” by Milton Dieterich for 
four-part mixed chorus. 


WALTER PISTON WRITES 
A PIANO PASSACAGLIA 

The cunning of the hand of the ex- 
perienced craftsman is amply evi- 
denced in a Passacaglia for piano by 
Walter Piston that has just come 
from the Mercury Music Corporation. 
In this four-page piece contrapuntal 





More Yule Music, Piano Works Appear 








Walter Piston 


Morton Gould 


writing has been deftly devised in 
compliance with a scheme of coloring 
born of latter-day harmonic liberation;, 
which, however free, is, nevertheless, 
securely anchored. 

The basic theme in five-eight time, 
with the secondary accent on the 
fourth beat, is first given out brood- 
ingly low down in the bass, from 
which it gradually emerges to lose its 
mysterious character, returning in its 
original form at the end in the cul- 
mination of an imposingly massive 
finale. The piece is pianistically ef- 
fective and dramatic in feeling. It is 
an excellent example of the finer, more 
solidly rooted modern writing placed 
at the service of a fresh and individual 
imagination. It appears in the series 
of American Music for Piano edited 
by Gail Kubik. 


ETUDE BY MORTON GOULD 
IN BOOGIE WOOGIE IDIOM 
OOGIE woogie devotees will ac- 
claim a “Bougie Woogie Etude” 
for piano by Morton Gould that Mills 
Music, Inc., has just published. It 
cannot fail to make their pulses beat 
faster and the blood rush to their 
fingers and toes and perhaps to their 
heads as well. 

This ingeniously conceived compo- 
sition is a particularly “snappy” and 
brilliant specimen of boogie woogie 
music, fashioned as an etude and writ- 
ten with the versatile composers’ au- 
thoritative understanding of the idiom 
and now familiar facile compositional 
technique. Five pages in length, it 
requires a playing technique of vir- 
tuoso dimensions, while the keynote 
of its character is struck by the indi- 
cation given at the beginning, “Fast- 
driving tempo, steely and _ hard 
throughout.” 


AN ORGAN “NOEL BASQUE” 
AND TWO CZECH FUGUES 

For the use of organists at Yule- 
tide the house of J. Fischer & Bro. 
publishes a composition of distinctive 
beauty by Dom. P. Benoit, the French 
organist from whom other works have 
come through the same firm. This is 
a “Noel Basque”, which consists of 
an introduction-prelude and a set of 
eight short variations on a theme ex- 
tracted from it, a theme unmistakably 
of the essence of Christmas in the 
French folksong sense. The music is 
written throughout in pure liturgical 
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VALSE from the Serenade, Op. 48 
(Transcribed by ULRIC COLE) 


BACH-HOWE: Jesu, der Du Meine Seele 
‘a “ Wir eilen mit Schwachen, doch emsigen Schritten 
(We hurry with weak yet unfaltering footsteps) 


BACH-BERKOWITZ: Seufzer, Tranen (Sighing, Weeping) 


ce Qonp., 1 W 46th oh, Now York 


—TCHAIKOVSKY 





style but it escapes the reproach of 
austerity by means of the flavorsome 
harmonic treatment of the naive me- 
lodic material, which in the closing 
variation is transformed into a ma- 
jestic proclamation of rich organ 
sonorities. 

Other organ novelties from _ the 
same publishers are Two Fugues by 
18th Century Czechoslovakian Com- 
posers, arranged and edited by Joseph 
Bonnet. The first, in F Minor, is by 
Joseph Seeger (1716-1782), while the 
second, in A flat Major, is the work 
of C. Kopriwa (1756-1785). These 
are works to pique the interest of any 
organist, and the tonal sequence is 
such that they can appropriately be 
used as a brace, just as they are issued 
in that form, though the more full- 
blooded character of the first would 
suggest that it be played after its 
more reflective companion rather than 
before. It is five pages in length and 
the second is three. 


A LULLABY BY KIENZL 
FOR YULETIDE SINGERS 

A “Lullaby of the Hills” by Wil- 
helm Kienzl, a composer best known 
for his opera, “Der Evangelimann,” 
has just been published by the Gal- 
axy Music Corporation and as ar- 
ranged by Estelle Liebling and pro- 
vided with English words by James 
Colquitt Tyson it emerges as a Christ- 
mas song of rare charm for solo 
voice. ‘The flowing accompaniment 
with its right hand part in continuous 
double notes effectually establishes an 
appropriately mystic mood of peace 
and serenity against a suggestive 
background of the veiled pealing of 
bells, while the voice part has a tend- 
er loveliness that extends through the 
haunting final “bye-low” phrases. The 
range, from D below the staff to F 
sharp above it, is for medium voice. 


‘PIANO MUSIC OF NEW RUSSIA’ 
OFFERS UNFAMILIAR MATERIAL 
CHARACTERISTIC cross-sec- 
tion of the music composed for 
the piano by Russian composers of the 
present day is provided in ‘Piano 
Music of New Russia’, recently issued 
by the Edward B. Marks Music Cor- 
poration. Heretofore the principal 
contemporary Russians whose work 
has been familiar to the people of this 
country have been Prokofieff and 
Shostakovitch. While the greater 
space in this collection is, naturally, 
devoted to them, nine of their con- 
temporaries are also represented. 

Perhaps the sharpest impression 
reated by the contents of this collec- 
tion is the fact that every one of the 
eleven composers drawn upon is pur- 
suing a pronouncedly individual style, 
the result being that in many cases it 
is necessary to acquire a certain de- 
gree of familiarity to gain a just per- 
spective of the musical personality in- 
volved. Only compositions written for 
the piano are used in the case of the 
less-familiar writers, but arrangements 
from orchestral works and operas are 
included in the Prokofieff and Shos- 
takovich groups. 

The many in whom a new interest 
in the music of present-day Russia has 
been born will find it a stimulating 
voyage of discovery to examine the 
Theme and Variations from the Piano 
Concerto, Op. 9, by Kabalevsky and a 
movement from his Sonatine, Op. 13; 
the ‘Portrait? and ‘Funeral’ from 
Khrennikov’s Suite, Op. 5; a Can- 
zona from Schebalin’s Sonatina, Op. 
12; a Lied, Op. 6, No. 3, by Popov; 
two Bagatelles (‘Yellow Leaves’) by 
Miaskovsky ; an Etude, Op. 31, No. 2, 
by A. Alexandrov; a Prelude, Op. 8, 
by G. Birukoff ; ‘Tchouvach Melodies’, 
Op. 24, No. 1, by Feinberg, and ‘The 
Rails’ by Dechevov. 

In addition to the Lento from the 
piano concerto, four of the Preludes of 


Op. 34 and the Three Fantastic 
Dances, Op. 1, the Shostakovitch 
group embraces the ‘Marche Sarcas- 
tique’ from ‘Hamlet’, the Presto Scene 
from ‘Lady Macbeth of Mtsensk’, the 
Scherzo from the Fifth Symphony and 
the Polka from ‘The Golden Age’. As 
for the Prokofieff contribution, the 
Gavotte from the ‘Classical Sym- 
phony’, a Scene from ‘Romeo and 
Juliet’, the Scherzo from “The Love 
of the Three Oranges’ and the ‘Tri- 
umphal March’ from ‘Peter and the 
Wolf’ are added to the Sarcasme, No. 
3, of Op. 17, and the Marche, Op. 12, 
No. 1. 


COLLECTED TO AID DEMOCRACY 


"THE collection of ‘Songs of Free- 
dom’, compiled, arranged and edit- 
ed by Archibald T. Davison, Katherine 
K. Davis and Frederic W. Kempf, 
was inspired by the conviction that 
perhaps the most dynamic element in 
teaching the principles of democracy 
is emotional and that music is espe- 
cially valuable in transforming ideas 
into terms of vivid feeling. And in- 
asmuch as music has often been the 
force which has projected reason into 
action it is accordingly viewed as a 
most potent ally in making articulate 
the principles of democracy in new and 
vital ways. The book is a Houghton 
Mifflin Company publication. 

In this collection the songs of the 
United States naturally predominate 
and they are arranged in seven cate- 
gories, Patriotic and Army Songs, 
Songs of Occupations, Songs of the 
South, Spirituals, Chanteys, Cowboy 
Songs and Songs About Special 
Places or Groups. One of the most 
interesting of these is the second 
group, with its packet-boat song, ‘Red 
Iron Ore’, the railroad working song, 
‘Paddy on the Railroad’, and the log- 
ging-camp song from the North West, 
‘The Shanty-Man’s Life’. 

Then there are Songs of Latin- 
America, Songs of Canada, Songs of 
the British Isles, Songs from Europe 
and, finally, a group of hymns, includ- 
ing a ‘Hymn for the Nations’. This is 
an effective arrangement of the main 
theme of the last movement of Bee- 


thoven’s Ninth Symphony supplied 
with words by Josephine Daskam 
Bacon. One of the gems among the 


Songs from Europe is the Finnish 
‘’Twas Sunset in the Garden’. 

The unfamiliar and the familiar are 
judiciously mixed and, altogether, the 
book, besides providing an interesting 
collection in convenient form, would 
seem well planned for its avowed 


mission. 


BRIEFER MENTION 


For Organ: 


Three Pastorals, consisting of “A 
Tune for Maundy Thursday”, “Cradle 
Song for Christmas Day”, and “Trav- 
eller’s Joy”, by Robin Milford. A set 
of delectable short pieces of individual 
flavor, the third being founded on a 
pavane, and none of them being of any 
essential difficulty. Lament, by G. T. 
Francis, an effective and well-written 
mood piece (Oxford: C. Fischer). 

Toccata Basse (“Homage to Bach’’) 
for Pedal Solo, Op. 29, No. 2, by 
Robert Leech Bedell, an ingeniously 
devised virtuoso piece, with the chor- 
ale, “Deck Thyself, My Soul, with 
Gladness”, utilized as the trio section. 
An excellent vehicle for organists with 
a highly developed pedal technique 
(Elkan-Vogel). 

“Procession of the Magi”, by Cyrus 
S. Mallard, a stirirng march, easy to 
play. “Dew of the Morning”, by 
Percy Wicker MacDonald, a charm- 
ing intermezzo that likewise makes 
oo serious technical demands (Press- 
er). 
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Indianapolis Symphony 
Launches Its Season 


(Continued from page 7) 


peace time, were able to hear the 
concerts by helping as ushers. 

Mr. Read, who is head of the de- 
partment of composition and theory 
at the Kansas City Conservatory of 
Music, attended the premiere of his 
work which was commissioned by 
Dr. Sevitzky. It is fairly simple in 
form, and utilizes the Stephen Fos- 
ter melody, “De Glendy Burk”, and 
a Negro spiritual, “Don’t Be 
Weary, Traveler”. 

The “First” Overture received its 
title because Mr. Read and Dr. 
Sevitzky realized that the sym- 
phonic repertoire contains many 
“first” symphonies, “first” suites 
and so on but, as far as they knew, 
no “first” overtures. 

The second work on the program 
was Arcangelo Corelli’s delightful 
Suite for Strings Op. 5. 

The highly-imaginative and col- 
orful work of Villa-Lobos was com- 
posed in 1932 as a ballet for a youth 
concert in Rio de Janeiro. It was 
revised this year in the form of a 
suite.. After the score arrived, Dr. 
Sevitzky spent several days trying 
to find the translation for several 
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orchestra devices which the com- 
poser had noted in Portuguese as 
“bombo, prato, caixa clara, caixa 
sarda, reco-recos, matraca, gamnza, 
chucalho and pandero”. These 
turned out to be bass drum, cym- 
bals, snare drum, muted drum, 
notched stick, ratchet, metal tube, 
metal or wooden rattle filled with 
gravel, and tambourine. 

Most enjoyable of all was the in- 
clusion before the last section of 
Villa-Lobos’s “Little Train” which 
Dr. Sevitzky placed in the suite “as 
it seems to belong”. The audience 
was highly enthusiastic. 

The second portion of the concert 
was devoted to Brahms’s First 
Symphony which was the great suc- 
cess that was expected. 

RocerR BUDROW 





National Symphony 
(Continued from page 7) 


opening concert with the overture 
to Mozart’s “Cosi fan Tutti”, and 
the Shostakovitch Fifth Symphony. 

Egon Petri was soloist at the or- 
chestra’s second concert on Nov. 7, 
which opened the popular Sunday 
afternoon series. Mr. Petri pre- 
sented the “Konzertstiick” by Bu- 
soni. Dr. Kindler also introduced 
his own transcription of the Vi- 
valdi-Bach Concert Grosso in D 
Minor. In performance this work 
proved to be in Dr. Kindler’s own 
words, a transcription, preserving 
“the organ-like qualities of the 
Bach transcription rather than the 
original string coloring.” Other 
works on the program included 
Haydn’s Symphony No. 87 in C, 
and the “Czech Rhapsody” by 
Weinberger written for Dr. Kindler 
afew seasons ago. AUDREY WALZ 





John Charles Thomas Sings “Even- 
tide” by Genevieve Davis 


One of the few concert songs by 
American composers that John Charles 
Thomas has sung several times on his 
Westinghouse Sunday broadcasts is 
Genevieve Davis’s “Eventide”. Mr. 
Thomas sang it on his broadcast of 
May 16 and again on Oct. 24, repeat- 
ing it in response to requests from 
many of his listeners. This song, for 
which Miss Davis, a New York 
composer, wrote the words as well as 
the music, has been published for sev- 
eral years and had its first nation-wide 
broadcast when Mr. Thomas sang it in 
one of his appearances as soloist on 
the Ford “Sunday Evening Hour”. 
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Assistant Conductor Gives 
Prokofieff Novelty in 
First Concert 

ROCHESTER 
The Rochester Philharmonic Or- 
chestra under the baton of Guy 
Harrison, associate conductor, 
opened its 1943-44 season at the 
Eastman Theatre on Nov. 4 before 
a capacity audience. The program 
for the first concert in the orches- 
tra’s 21st year included Beethoven’s 
“Eroica” Symphony, Bach’s Chor- 
ale-Prelude “A Mighty Fortress Is 
Our God,” transcribed for orchestra 
by Walter Damrosch, Prokofieff’s 
symphonic suite “Lieutenant Kije” 

and Respighi’s “Pines of Rome.” 
The program’s novelty, the Pro- 
kofieff suite, was written for a So- 
viet film in Moscow in 1933. Mr. 
Harrison conducted the “Eroica” 
in a superlatively fine performance 
and the “Pines of Rome” furnished 
a brilliant ending to the program. 
Mr. Harrison was recalled by the 
audience a number of times to share 
the prolonged applause with the or- 

chestra. Mary Ertz WILL 





Big London Audiences 
Hail Orchestra Music 
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heard “La Bonne Chanson”) “Les 
Six” and Erik Satie; the Dominions 
by a new symphony by the South 
African composer Arnold van Wyk, 
“Pacific Image” by the Australian 
John Gough and a special program of 
Canadian music including the piano 
concerto by the 14-year-old André 
Mathieu; and finally Mexico by Car- 
los Chavez's piano concerto, played by 
Tom Bromley, and his vivid “Sinfonia 
India”, 

Looking back on these last few 
months one has the impression that, as 
we enter upon the fifth year of war, 
musical London is regaining its im- 
portance as an international centre. 
There might have been, at one time, 
the feeling abroad that music in Lon- 
don was provincial. We hadn't, they 
said, a  state-supported opera; we 
hadn’t even a state-supported orches- 
tra. But in the period between the 
two wars London was seen to be more 
catholic in its tastes than Paris, less 
hidebound than Berlin and Vienna 
and not less adventurous than New 
York. Today, when English musi- 
cians have espoused the aspirations of 
the oppressed countries, London may 
well claim to be the musical capital of 
the Old World. 
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Philadelphia 
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phrasing. Nino Ruisi as Alvise gave 
a good portrayal; Angelo Pilotto’s 
Barnaba was variable in quality, faulty 
intonation often marring the vocal in- 
terpretation; Maria Crescentini as 
Laura had commendable moments but 
might have attained more finesse in 
both the tonal and histrionic aspects 
of her delineation. Ada Belle Files 
proved acceptable as La Cieca. Other 
parts enlisted John DeCesare, Fran- 
cesco Curci, Wilfred Engelmann and 
Warren Holland. 

The choral ensembles were among 
the brightest features of the produc- 
tion and William Sena’s ballet troupe 
scored in an animated and colorful 
performance of the Dance of the 
Hours and other choreographic num- 
bers, Bianca Trubica being highlight- 
ed as premiere-danseuse. The orches- 
tral score, had a well-sounding treat- 
ment, the large instrumental group 
including a substantial portion of 
Philadelphia Orchestra musicians. 


MATINEE MUSIC CLUB 
BEGINS JUBILEE YEAR 








Philadelphia Music Teachers and 
Duo Music Club Also Launch 
1943-44 Seasons 

PHILADELPHIA.—The Matinee Mu- 
sical Club, Mrs. Thomas Hunter 
Johnston, president, launched its 
Golden Jubilee year with a luncheon 
and recital program at the Bellevue- 
Stratford on Oct. 26. Several hun- 
dred members and guests attended. 
Amtong the speakers were Eugene 
Ormandy, conductor of the Philadel- 
phia Orchestra; Edward Johnson, 
general manager of the Metropolitan 
Opera; Mrs. Guy P. Gannett, presi- 
dent of the National Federation of 
Music Clubs; Mrs. Raymond R. Bear, 
president of the Pennsylvania Federa- 
tion of Music Clubs, and Dr. Armand 
J. Gerson. 

Kathryn Meisle, contralto, as fea- 
tured artist, was warmly greeted. Her 
numbers included arias from Gluck’s 
“Orfeo ed Euridice”’ and _ Bizet’s 
“Carmen” and items by Handel, Pur- 
cell, Rubinstein, Glinka and others, all 


sympathetically interpreted. Stuart 
Ross ably supplied the piano accom- 
paniments. 


The Philadelphia Music Teachers 
Association, Lewis James Howell, 
president, held the first meeting of its 
52nd season in Presser Hall on Oct. 
25. Bernice Scher, youthful pianist, 
was heard in pieces by Bach-Tausig, 
Chopin, Prokofieff and others. She 
is the holder of the National Federa- 
tion of Music Clubs Edgar Stillman 
Kelley Scholarship for the Eastern 
district. 

The Duo Music Club started its 
1943-1944 season on Oct. 14, present- 
ing Frances Townsend, soprano, and 
Karl Zapf, pianist. The latter, now 
in military service, appeared in uni- 
form. 


FREE CONCERTS 








Members of Philadelphia Orchestra 
Give Union-Sponsored Programs 

PHILADELPHIA—Carrying out the 
American Federation of Musicians’ 
plan of free symphony concerts in 
cities not having or regularly visited 
by major orchestras, Philadelphia 1o- 
cal No. 77 recently sponsored a series 
of five concerts in this area by an en- 
semble of some ninety instrumentalists 
organized as the Philadelphia Sym- 
phony Orchestra. Most of those en- 
gaged were regular members of the 
Philadelphia Orchestra, and Saul Cas- 
ton, associate conductor of that organ- 
ization, did duty as an able director. 
A Russian program delighted the sev- 
eral large audiences, numbers includ- 
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ing Tchaikovsky’s “Nutcracker” 
Suite and Fifth Symphony; Glinka’s 
“Russlan and Ludmilla” Overture, and 
the Polovetsian Dances from “Prince 
Igor”. The calendar comprised Ches- 
ter, Sept. 14; Coatesville, Sept. 16; 
Dover, Del., Sept. 17; Indiantown 
Gap (Army Training Center), Sept. 
20; Pottstown, Sept. 21. In accord- 
ance with the “Petrillo Plan”, salaries 
and expenses were paid from the spe- 
cial union fund established for such 
free concerts. 


NEW SEASON OPENS 
WITH RECITALISTS 


Traubel, Glenn Among Visit- 
ing Artists Featured on 
Fall Programs 


PHILADELPHIA.— Emma _ Feldman 
inaugurated her tenth annual Phila- 
delphia All Star Concert Series at the 
Academy of Music on Oct. 21 with a 
recital by Helen Traubel. The noted 
soprano was enthusiastically welcomed 
by a large audience which was greatly 
delighted by the vocal and interpreta- 
tive qualities of her performances. 
The Beethoven group that included 
two numbers from Beethoven’s “Eg- 
mont” music and continued with “Di- 
vinités du Styx” from Gluck’s “Al- 
ceste” and lieder by Schubert and 
Richard Strauss, sung in thoroughly 
gratifying style. Among other num- 
bers, Wagner’s “Schmerzen” and “Du 
bist der Lenz” from “Die Walkiire” 
were especially well received. Coen- 
raad V. Bos proved a discerning ac- 
companist and further demonstrated 
his skill as a solo pianist in several 
Chopin pieces. 

The Tri County Concerts Associa- 
tion, opening its third season on Oct. 
15, presented Carroll Glenn at Rad- 
nor High School auditorium. The 
young violinist demonstrated her tech- 
nical expertness and tonal fluency to 
decided advantage in Brahms’ D 
Minor Sonata, Ravel’s “Tzigane”, a 
set of DeFalla pieces and works by 
Bach, Tchaikovsky, Kreutzer and 
Wieniawski, winning hearty plaudits. 
Sanford Schliissel assisted at the piano. 

Julius Schulman, violinist, offered 
Brahms’ D Minor Sonata, William 
Walton’s Concerto and Ravel’s “Tzi- 
gane” as the principal features of the 
program at the Academy of Music 
Foyer on Oct. 29. Vincent Persichetti 
was the accompanist. On the same 
date the Curtis String Quartet—Ja- 
scha Brodsky and Charles Jaffe, 
violins, Max Aronoff, viola, and Or- 
lando Cole, ’cello—gave the first re- 
cital in a series of four at the Barclay 
under auspices of the Chamber Music 
Association. Beethoven’s Quartet in 
C, op. 59, No. 3, as the main contri- 
bution had satisfying treatment as to 
instrumental co-ordination and defini- 
tion of content. Also performed was 
Shostakovich’s pleasant Quartet op. 49, 
and Bach’s “Chaconne”, in a new ar- 
rangement by Mr. Jaffe. 

Continuing its current music appre- 
ciation programs under the super- 
vision of Louis Kazze, the Junto re- 
cently engaged as assisting artists, 
Eleanor Mitchell Roberts, flutist; 
Dorothy Nagel, clarinetist; Arthur 
Lannutti, bassoonist, and Ward O. 
Fearn, French horn player. The past 
weeks also brought Mozart’s “Requ- 
iem”, Franck’s “Mass in A” and De- 
bussy’s “Prodigal Son” in the course 
of a choral series conducted by Alex- 
ander McCurdy. David Craighead, 
organist, featured American compos- 
ers at a Girard College recital under 
auspices of the local Chapter of the 
American: Guild of Organists. 


Metropolitan Opera Plans 


PHILADELPHIA — Edward Johnson, 
general manager of the Metropolitan 
Opera _Association, forecast the or- 
ganization’s plans for its Philadelphia 
series at a meeting of the Associa- 








tion’s local committee in the Union 
League on Oct. 26. Ten Tuesday 
night performances at the Academy of 
Music are scheduled, the first to be 
“Carmen” on Nov. 23 with Sir 
Thomas Beecham conducting. Other 
operas promised are “Die Walkie”, 
“Parsifal”, “Salome”, and “Gianni 
Schicchi” (as a double bill), “Fal- 
staff”, “Norma”, “Tales of Hoffmann”, 
and “Der Rosenkavalier”. “Falstaff” 
will be sung in English. 





Boston 


(Continued from page 20) 
colors on a large canvas. George 
Reeves was at the piano. 

On Oct. 10 at the Gardner Mu- 
seum, Josef Wagner, pianist, made 
his Boston debut, performing the 
Beethoven Sonata Op. 31, No. 2, 
Chopin Sonata Op. 35, Paganini- 
Liszt Caprice in E Major and a 
Toccata by Mr. Wagner himself. A 
large audience applauded the artist 
who upon this occasion leaned 
heavily upon strength and technic 
for his success. 

In Jacob Sleeper Hall, the newly 
re-organized Stradivarius String 
Quartet commenced its new series 
of six concerts under the aegis of 
the Boston University College of 
Music, Alfred H. Meyer, dean. 
This series is given with the co- 
operation of the Elizabeth Sprague 
Coolidge Foundation in the Library 
of Congress at Washington. It 
continues the series of last year on 
the history of string quartet music 
and related forms of chamber mu- 
sic, and is a part of the college 
credit course of 20 lectures by Prof. 
Karl Geiringer. The entire lecture- 
concert series is open to the public 
for a nominal fee, and as last year, 
should prove a stimulating and in- 
teresting course. The personnel 
now comprises Wolfe Wolfinsohn 
and Raphael Hillyer, violins, Eu- 
gene Lehner, viola, and Iwan 
d’Archambeau, ’cello. Messrs. 
Hillyer and Lehner are also mem- 
bers of the Boston Symphony, and 
Mr. Lehner was at one time the 
viola member of the original Kol- 
isch String Quartet. The first pro- 
gram of this new series was de- 
voted to Haydn and included the 
String Quartet Op. 20, No. 2, 
Quartet Op. 50, No. 6 (“The 
Frog”), and Quartet Op. 55, No. 2 
(“The Razor”). The next con- 
cert will be Dec. Ist. 

Through November, the College 
of Music, again through the gener- 
osity of Mrs. Coolidge, is present- 
ing Maxim Shapiro, pianist, in six 
recitals under the general heading 
of “From Rameau to Our Days”. 
The concerts are open to the pub- 
lic without charge, and are given in 
Jacob Sleeper Hall. At this writ- 
ing one program has been given 
and Dean Meyer announces others 
on Nov. 8-11-15-18-22. 

Fritz Kreisler, violinist, gave a 
largely attended recital in Sym- 
phony Hall, with Carl Lamson at 
the piano. The “Devil’s Trill” 
Sonata by Tartini, Paganini’s Con- 
certo No. 2, Chausson’s “Poéme”, 
a Fantasy on Russian Themes bv 
Rimsky-Korsakoff, edited by Mr. 
Kreisler and the Fernandos-Arbos 
“Tango Espagnole” provided the 
familiar items. 





Son Born to Mr. and Mrs. Williams 

Mr. and Mrs. Tom Emlyn Wil- 
liams (Mrs. Williams is Marion 
Selee, mezzo-soprano), announce 
the birth of a son, Emlyn Selee 
Williams, in Lenox Hill Hospital, 
New York, on Oct. 28. 








Harrisburg 
(Continued from page 6) 


Orchestra, conducted by Eugene 
Ormandy, in a concert on Nov. 16 
at the forum and the General Pla- 
toff Don Cossacks will join the 
Harrisburg orchestra in a concert 
on Nov. 30. 

Igor Gorin and Pescha Kagen 
were soloists with the orchestra in 
a war bond concert at the forum 
during the third war loan cam- 
paign. Mr. Gorin, whose popular- 
ity with the Harrisburg audience 
was established when he sang with 
the orchestra on two previous occa- 
sions, was heard in the Prologue to 
“Pagliacci”, “None but the Lonely 
Heart” by Tchaikovsky, and “The 
United Nations,” by Shostakovitch. 
Encores were the “Largo al Facto- 
tem”, and “The Lord’s Prayer”. 
Miss Kagen played the first move- 
ment of the Concerto in B Flat 
Minor, by Tchaikovsky, and a 
Gershwin Prelude as an encore. 

The concert, planned and di- 
rected by Mr. Raudenbush, opened 
with an impressive massing of the 
colors by the police group of Post 
27, American Legion, and included 
a moment of prayer for the city’s 
soldier-dead, while “taps” was 
played backstage. The orchestral 
portion included the Overture to 
“The Marriage of Figaro”, “Tales 
from the Vienna Woods”, Air from 
the Bach D Major Suite, and 
“Stars and Stripes Forever”. 

HeEten J. Kup 





Bartlett and Robertson Plan Ex- 
tended Tour of U. S. and Canada 


Ethel Bartlett and Rae Robertson, 
duo-pianists, before returning to New 
York for a Carnegie Hall recital in 
January, will make an extensive tour 
of the United States and Canada. On 
Dec. 10, the pianists will appear in 
Cincinnati, playing the world pre- 
miere of a new concerto by the Amer- 
ican composer, Dana Suesse, with the 
symphony, under the direction of Eu- 
gene Goossens. Other engagements in- 
clude an appearance at Occidental Col- 
lege, Los Angeles, where they will 
play Mozart’s E Flat Concerto under 
the baton of Anthony Collins. 





Helen Teschner Tas to Play at 

Numerous Schools and Colleges 

Helen Teschner Tas, violinist, has 
been engaged for appearances during 
the coming Winter at Cornell Univer- 
sity, where she will be heard with 
Egon Petri; at Queens College and at 
Vassar. She will also be heard sev- 
eral times in New York City, and is 
being booked for a tour of South 
America next Summer. 





Huberman Plans Tour 


Having opened his season on Oct. 
16 with a Carnegie Hall recital, Bro- 
nislaw Huberman will be heard in 
Chicago, Pittsburgh, Montreal, Wolfe- 
ville, N. S., and in Michigan and Min- 
nesota before giving his second Car- 
negie Hall recital on Dec. 12. Mr. 
Huberman also will be soloist with 
the New York Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony, the Reading (Pa.) Symphony 
and other orchestras. 





English Duo to Appear in East 

The English Duo, Viola Morris, 
soprano, and Victoria Anderson, con- 
tralto, who last Spring toured the Pa- 
cific Coast and the Mid-west, have 
returned East for concerts in Brook- 
lyn, Orange, N. J., and Lowell, 
Springfield, Worcester, Haverhill and 
Bridgewater, Mass. 
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doing better work than she had done on the 
previous occasion. Others in the cast included 
Messrs. Alvary, Cehanovsky and de Paolis and 
Thelma Votipka and Lelia Cambi. Gaetano 
Merola conducted. 

“Cavalleria Rusticana” with Dusolina Gian- 
nini and “Pagliacci” with Albanese, John 
Charles Thomas and Raoul Jobin, heard at the 
third of the regular subscription series, was 
one of the season’s most satisfying presenta- 
tions. Mme. Giannini’s Santuzza remains un- 
equalled in our operatic experience, the magni- 
ficence of her voice and singing bringing her 
highest soprano honors of the season. Why 
she should have been assigned but one role re- 
mains one of the many operatic mysteries still 
unfathomed. 

For her first performance Mme. Giannini 
had Charles Kullman as Turridu. For her sec- 
ond, Mr. Baum. The latter gave a magnificent 
characterization with his fine voice and stal- 
wart presence. 

In “Pagliacci” Robert Weede replaced Mr. 
Thomas as Tonio at the second performance 
and gave a highly individualized portrayal 
which made Tonio a young country lout. 

Twin Operas Popular 

Both performances of “Cavalleria Rusticana” 
were graced and vocally enriched by Christine 
Johnson’s performance as Lola, by Mr. Cehan- 
ovsky as Alfio and Miss Votipka’s Mamma 
Lucia. While in its companion piece Mr. Jo- 
bin triumphed as Canio, Mme. Albanese as 
Nedda, and Mr. de Paolis made an uncommon- 
ly effective Beppe. Francesco Valentino was 
the excellent sounding and good looking Sil- 
vio. Pietro Cimara was the conductor for 
“Pagliacci” and Mr. Adler for “Cavalleria Rus- 
ticana”. 

“Lucia” was notable primarily for the sing- 
ing of Mr. Peerce and Lily Pons, and also for 
the fine work of Mr. Warren as Henry Ash- 
ton. Mr. Alvary, John Garris, Miss Votipka 
and Randall Evans completed the cast in com- 
petent fashion. Mr. Cimara conducted. 

“La Boheme” had an average routine per- 
formance. Even so, Mme. Albanese, the 
buxom yet comely Mimi, did some beautiful 
singing and Messrs. Kullman, Valentino, Ce- 
hanovsky and Pinza made a good looking lot 
of Bohemians. New to the part of Musetta 
was Verna Osborne, who scored a definite suc- 
cess by her good singing and good acting, 
proving the best of the many sopranos who 
have made debuts in. the role with the San 
Francisco company. Salvatore Baccaloni add- 
ed rich merit to two roles of Benoit and Al- 
cindoro, the most distinguished looking one on 
record. He and Musetta were supplied with 
real champagne, as the antics of the cork tes- 
tified. But only Pinza had time to drink any 
of it while it was still bubbling! Evaristo 
Alibertini and Max Lorenzini were listed as 


San Francisco Opera Closes 


custom house guards—and Mr. Merola direct- 
ed with none too satisfactory results. 

The repeat performance for the popular series 
found Roberto Silva replacing Mr. Pinza, who 
had to sing that evening in “Carmen”. 

“Tl Trovatore” turned out to be one of the 
best performances of that Verdi work yet giv- 
en here. Messrs. Baum and Weede were su- 
perb in the leading male roles, Mme. Milanoy 
at her best as Leonora, and Kerstin Thorborg 
a dramatically convincing and vocally re- 
sourceful Azucena. The work also served to 
introduce Roberto Silva, an impressive bass, 
who made the part of Ferrando conspicuous for 
vocal and visual merit. Mme. Votipka, Mr. 
Garris and Paul Guenter did small parts ef- 
fectively. Together they made an altogether 
handsome cast. Mr. Cleva conducted. 

Mme. Pons and Mr. Peerce triumphed a sec- 
ond and third time in “Rigoletto”, once with 
Ivan Petroff and once with Mr. Thomas in 
the title role. Mr. Petroff, last heard here with 
the San Carlo Opera Company, again proved 
an admirable baritone with an individual and 
highly praiseworthy concept of the part of the 
jester. Mr. Thomas played it in the:traditional 
manner, stressing the grotesque, evem to a car- 
rot-colored wig and beard. But hé gave vocal 
grandeur to the part, barring some surprising 
accidents in intonation in the third act—the 
scene in which Mr. Petroff had done particu- 
larly fine work. Mr. Cimara conducted* both 
performances competently. In addition to the, 
three principals, Mr. Alvary, a vocally® ‘rich 
and dramatically convincing Sparafucile,,-Miss 
Johnson an incredibly sweet and unsophisticat- 
ed Maddalena, and Mr. George Burnson as 
Monterone aided immeasurably in the success 
of the performance. Lesser parts, all capably 
handled, were done by Edward Wellman, Mr. 
de Paolis, Mr. Cehanovsky, Mary Helen Mark- 
ham, Miss Votipka and Kathleen Lawlor. 

“Don Pasquale” Adds Gaiety 

The regular evening series came to a gay 
enging with “Don Pasquale” starring the in- 
imitable Baccaloni and giving new comedy hon- 
ors to Mme. Albanese as Norina. Aiding them 
was Mr. Petroff as Dr. Malatesta, and Mr. 
Garris who substituted as Ernesto on short 
notice for Bruno Landi, who was still in Mexi- 
co. Mr. Garris made an excellent impression. 
He did the best acting of his San Francisco 
career, and his tenor voice sounded extremely 
well. Mr. de Paolis was a notably good notary. 
Mr. Cimara was the conductor. 

This was one year when the popular priced 
series audiences got the best performances. 
In addition to the repeats the pop series began 
with “La Traviata”, with Mme. Albanese and 
Messrs. Kullman and Valentino far superior to 
the opening night “Samson” of the regular 
series. They got the best cast for “La Forza 
del. Destino” and also for “Cavalleria Rusti- 
cana” and “Pagliacci”. The repeat perform- 
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ances of “La Boheme” and “Samson and De- 
lilah” were concert-course attractions rather 
than opera series events, “La Boheme” being 
given as part of the Sunday afternoon con- 
cert series, and “Samson” for the evening 
series subscribers. 

Best attended were “Carmen”, the second 
“Rigoletto” and “Don Giovanni”. Least at- 
tractive at the boxoffice were “Forza del Des- 
tino” and “Don Pasquale”. 

During the San Francisco season the com- 
pany made two visits to Sacramento, presenting 
“The Girl of the Golden West” and “La Bo- 
heme”. Immediately after the season ended, 
the company embarked for Los Angeles for a 
series of five performances. The opera or- 
chestra, made up of symphony members, did a 
good job throughout the season and entrained 
for Los Angeles with the singers. 





Shostakovitch After the 7th 
(Continued from page 5) 


nomical, a graphic design rather than a water 
color painting”. 


Feels He Has Not Done Enough 


Despite his tremendous productivity, Shos- 
takovitch does not feel that he has done enough. 
In a message sent to the American Russian 
War Relief Committee on the second anniver- 
sary of the Soviet-German war, June 22, 1943, 
Shostakovitch said: 

“On more than one occasion I have asked 
myself: How did I help my motherland in her 
days of grave trials? I think every musician, 
just as any other citizen, is bound to do his 
duty. I must write good music to the best of 
my strengh and ability. Now I ask: how dur- 
ing the two years of the great Patriotic War 
did I assist in developing Soviet music? What 
did I do? What must be done in the future? 
I shall list my works. In 1941, after the out- 
break of the war, I wrote the Seventh Sym- 
phony. In 1942 I wrote six songs to the words 
of Walter Raleigh, Robert Burns and William 
Shakespeare, and also music for the Song and 
Dance Ensemble of the Red Army. In 1943 
I wrote a Piano Sonata, and now I intend to 
start working on a ballet, ‘The Golden Key”, 
after a fairy tale by Alexei Tolstoy. 

“In addition to my activities as composer, I 
appear frequently at concerts, playing my own 
compositions, in Moscow, Kuibyshev, Novosi- 
birsk and Ufa. Besides, I take part in the pub- 
lic activities of our musical organizations. I 
am a member of the Presidium of the Organi- 
zational Committee of the Union of Soviet 
Composers, and I have begun to work as a pro- 
fessor at the Moscow Conservatory. . . . Dur- 
ing these two years of war I have done some- 
thing, but unfortunately not enough. I must 
work more and better. The cruel and perfidi- 
ous enemy is not defeated as yet, and we shall 
still have to exert great efforts to strike him a 
final blow”. 
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ST. LOUIS HEARS OPERA 


Don Cossack Chorus, Recitals Also 
Open Season 


Sr. Lours—The opening musical 
event of the St. Louis season was a 
concert of the Don Cossack Chorus 
at the Kiel Auditorium on Oct. 27 
under the auspices of Entertainment, 
Inc. An audience of over 3,000 was 
thrilled with the performance of Serge 
Jaroff’s singers in a typical program 
of liturgical, religious and secular 
numbers, combined with a bit of na- 
tional dancing. Many encores were 
given. 

A spirited performance of Pergo- 
lesi’s “La Serva Padrona” by young 
people and members of the Scholar- 
ship Symphony Orchestra, under the 
direction of Edward Murphy, enter- 
tained a large audience and both prin- 
cipals and orchestra acquitted them- 
selves with distinction. Mr. Murphy’s 
direction was most creditable and the 
orchestra gave a good account of 
themselves in Haydn’s “Clock” Sym- 
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phony, Samuel Barber’s Adagio for 
Strings, Rossini’s overture, “The Ital- 
ian in Algiers” and the March from 
Sibelius’s “Karelia Suite.” 

Mary Ferguson, dramatic soprano, 
recently returned from Cuba, where 
she made a distinguished success in 
concert. She appeared twice as solo- 
ist with the Philharmonic Orchestra 
of Santiago de Cuba, appeared in re- 
cital at a Lyceum Concert in Havana 
and was the featured vocalist at a 
large benefit given by the wife of the 
Chinese Ambassador. 

Florence Timmerhoff, St. Louis so- 
prano, also returned recently from 
Mexico City where she has been fea- 
tured in a series of radio recitals. Miss 
Timmerhoff was a member of the St. 
Louis Grand Opera Company and ap- 
peared in performances here and in 
Havana, Cuba. Herpert W. Cost 





All-Jewish Program in Los Angeles 

Los ANGELES.—Los Angeles chap- 
ters of the League for Labor Pales- 
tine gave an all-Jewish music pro- 
gram Oct. 2 in the Wilshire-Ebell 





Theatre that was a remarkable dem- 
onstration of ability centered in one 
community. Walter Scharf, head of 
the music department at Republic Stu- 
dios recruited a studio orchestra made 
of some of the best players in Holly- 
wood. He conducted works of Zeisl, 
and some of his own. Saul Silverman, 
baritone, and R. Rubinstein, pianist, 
contributed characteristic Jewish Folk- 
songs. The American national anthem 
was followed by the impressive Pales- 
tinian hymn. I. M. J. 





Competition for Psalm Tune 

MonmoutH, Itt.—A prize of $100 
for a four or eight-line Psalm tune to 
be awarded in May has just been an- 
nounced by Prof. Thomas H. Hamil- 
ton, director of the Monmouth Col- 
lege conservatory of music. The 
award will be made on the basis of the 
best tune for a version of the 84th 
Psalm which is to be set for congre- 
gational singing. The version to be 
used is specified. All composers are 
eligible for the competition. Daniel 
Gregory Mason, emeritus professor of 





music at Columbia University, is the 
judge. Manuscripts must be mailed 
to Prof. Hamilton at Monmouth Col- 
lege by March 1. The competition 
honors the memory of the late Dr. 
John B. Herbert, organist, composer 
and one-time director of music in 
Monmouth College. It is planned to 
make this competition an annual af- 
fair. Winning tunes will be published 
in the centennial book of Monmouth 
College. 





Organizations Move to 
New City Center 

The National Orchestral Associa- 
tion, training organization of symph- 
ony musicians, is now occupying a 
floor in the newly renovated building 
of the City Center of Music and 
Drama, Inc., at 130 West 56th Street. 
Other groups which are now perman- 
ently housed in the art center include 


Several 


the Dessoff Choirs, the Dalcroze 
School of Music, the Naumburg 
Foundation, the National Music 


League, the Music Press and the 


American Music Center. 
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LONDON CITY WORKERS ENJOY NOON CONCERTS 





Music at Lunchtime in the 
Old Landmark, the Royal 
Exchange, Draws Absorbed 
Audiences — Art Exhibits 
Also Arranged—Organized 
by Hilda Bor and Richard 
Pinney 


By Marcaret LEIGHTON 
LONDON. 


66 HE City of London” con- 
jures up in most minds 


warren-like streets and al- 
leyways, office block piled upon 
office block, streams of black-coated 
workers whose lives revolve around 
figures. The City doesn’t seem a 
good choice if you’re in search of 
color, music and_ enthusiastic 
crowds bound by a common love of 


* the arts. 


Yet in this year of war 1943, 
that’s just where you would find 
these things, any day around noon 
during the Summer months. Some- 
thing of a phenomenon? Yes. But 
so successful that the thousands 
who enjoy it hope it will remain as 
an integral part of the City’s post- 
war life. 

If you wish to see for yourself, 
drop into the Royal Exchange, one- 
time hub of trade and commerce, 
about 1 o’clock. Perhaps “drop in” 
is the wrong way to put it. You'll 
have to stand in line on the broad 
steps of the Exchange, and you 
may find upwards of 1,000 people 
with the same purpose. 

They'll be mostly City workers— 
black-coated middle-aged men and 
bare-legged, bare-headed girls and 
women in cotton print frocks, many 
with packets of sandwiches in their 
hands. Some nurses, an odd man 
in battle dress and a few excited 
school children supplement the 
“regulars”. 

: Admission Fee 25 Cents 

To get inside you pay 25 cents. 
Another 25-cent chit entitles you to 
sandwiches and coffee with syn- 
thetic cream—good coffee and fresh 
sandwiches served by workers of 
the Women’s Voluntary Services, 
green-overalled, efficient and smil- 
ing. 

You take your lunch into the 
central hall of the Exchange, with 
its great domed sky-light. There 
are small tables where you can eat 
in comfort. On all sides are pic- 
tures and a few choice pieces of 
sculpture. (Running currently is 
an exhibition of 20th Century 
French paintings). You can get a 
fair impression while eating your 
lunch, and make up your mind 
which exhibits you want to study 
closely. 

But by 1 o’clock you'll find the 
crowd deserting you. They’re 
moving left, into the concert hall. 
You follow, to discover a long dim- 
lit room with wooden seats each 
side of a central aisle and a raised 
platform at the far end under a sta- 
tue of Queen Elizabeth. It is all 
part of the great main hall, only 
walled off with canvas and timber 
screens, the same as the lunch 
counter on the opposite side of the 
picture gallery. You can hear peo- 
ple moving around, discussing the 
paintings. 

By 1.05 there’s silence—just the 
faint thrum of traffic converging 
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on the Bank square outside. The 
concert begins promptly and is 
timed to take 40 minutes, so that 
the audience can get back to their 
jobs within the hour. 


Variety of Music and Artists 


You may hear classical cham- 
ber music, or a modern Russian 
composer. You may have the 
pleasure of witnessing the perform- 
ance of the most celebrated artists 
in Britain, according to the day 
you choose for your visit. Or the 
performers’ names may mean 
nothing to you, though you'll do 
well to make a note of them. Many 
promising young instrumentalists 
come down to the City to play at 
the Exchange. Perhaps you'll lose 
yourself for a brief span in the mu- 
sic of Mozart or Beethoven, pro- 
duced by a quartet of R.A.F. men 
on special leave. 

How does all this come about. 
Who’s at the back of it? 

Enquiry leads to Honorary Or- 
ganizer Hilda Bor. She’s dark- 
haired, young, enthusiastic—herself 
an accomplished musician and one 
of a large family of musicians. As 
she talks, you come to realize how 
much the City owes to her and to 
Richard Pinney, the honorary sec- 
retary. 

They had a hard time at the 
start. “Admitted, the National 
Gallery concerts in the West End 
are a success,” said the skeptics, 
“but this is the City-—and whoever 
heard of City workers having time 
or inclination for chamber music 
and modern art?” 

But Hilda Bor and Richard Pin- 
ney knew the idea was a good one. 
They planned that all profits 
should go to the Duke of Glouces- 
ter’s Red Cross and St. John Fund. 
Dame Myra Hess gave encourage- 
ment and assistance, based on her 
experience with the National Gal- 
lery concerts. 

A band of enthusiasts teamed 
up. C.E.M.A. (the Council for the 
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Views of an "“Arm- 
chair Recital" at the 
Royal Exchange. 
Above, Left, Queues 
Waiting Outside. 
Above, Right, a Sec- 
tion of the Audience. 
Right, Leff Pouish- 
noff, Russian Pianist, 
One of the Artists, 
Takes Coffee with 
Hilda Bor, Organizer 
of the Concerts 


Encouragement of Music and the 
Arts), besides arranging art exhi- 
bitions, lent money; so did the 
London Parochial Charities. Pri- 
vate individuals made contributions. 
All kinds of people came in to work 
voluntarily. Furniture and equip- 
ment were lent from many sources. 

The part-derelict Exchange pre- 
sented endless obstacles, but it was 
the only available location. Sub- 
stantial structural alterations had to 
be made to overcome bad acoustics, 
and performances can only be giv- 
en in the summer months because 
the building is unheated. 


First Season’s Success Repeated 


Nevertheless, on June 30, 1942, 
the doors opened for the first con- 
cert. And at the close of the first 
season, last Fall, monetary loans 
had been repaid and over $600 pre- 
sented to the Red Cross and St. 
John Fund. 

This year the popularity of the 
concerts has increased. They’re 
established—an integral part of the 
City’s life—at least for the dura- 
tion. 

And afterwards? London hopes 








they may continue: that this unpre- 
cedented chapter in the story of a 
historic monument may be _ the 
prelude to a new phase in _ its 
career. 

From mid-l6th Century times 
down to World War I, the Ex- 
change had been the common meet- 
ing ground of merchants and trad- 
ers from all quarters of the earth. 
Between wars, it was swept aside 
by the onward rush of modern com- 
merce and stood, deserted—a curio, 
a relic of former times, surmount- 
ed by the giant grasshopper, sym- 
bol of Sir Thomas Gresham, who 
instituted the original Exchange in 
Elizabethan times. Now musicians 
and music lovers have superseded 
the trader. 





Diaz Afternoon Musicales to Give 
Only One Concert 

The annual Diaz Tuesday After- 
noon Musicales will present only one 
concert this season, on the afternoon 
of Nov. 30, at the Pierre Hotel. Art- 
ists will be Stella Andreva and Fran- 
cesco Valentino of the Metropolitan 
Opera, Lilly Windsor, soprano, and 
Robert Kitain, violinist. 


MUSICAL AMERICA 
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CONTINUE TO CONTRIBUTE TO OUR NA- 








TION’S NEEDS. ONE OF OUR JOBS IS TO 
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SUPPORT THE 


NATIONAL WAR FUND 


through your community campaign 


MEMBER AGENCIES 


U § O (United Service Organizations) . New York City Defense Recreation Committee . United Seamen’s Service . War 
Prisoners Aid . Belgian War Relief Society . British War Relief Society . French Relief Fund .~ Friends of Luxembourg 
- Greek War Relief Association . Norwegian Relief .~. Polish War Relief . Queen Wilhelmina Fund . Russian War ) 
| Relief ~. United China Relief ~. United Czechoslovak Relief -« United Yugoslav Relief Fund . Refugee Relief Trustees 


U. S. Committee for the Care of European Children 
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Soloist at the St. Denis Theatre, Montreal, Canada 
with the Montreal Philharmonic Orchestra, 


66 
Marcet HUBERT had a 
major part—a part thoroughly de- 
served—in this triumph of French 
music. He interpreted the Saint- 
Saens concerto with complete 
artistry. Marcel Hubert does not 
feature his virtuosic skill; a true 
artist, he places virtuosity at the 
service of the music. The Saint- 
Saens work was played with re- 
fined taste and at the same time 
with magnificent fire. His hearers 
were able to understand all that 
the werk contains of profound 
musicality under a brilliant sur- 
face. This proves his sincerity 
and at the same time his prodigi- 
ous artistic equipment.” 
-Jean Vallerand, Montreal Le Can- 
ada, Oct. 30, 1943 


“His triumph was in no way 
surprising. The applause that 
greeted him was not alone for the 
virtuosity he displayed but also 
for his deep musical comprehen- 
sion. Recalled many times, Hubert 
ended by playing in magnificent 
fashion a Sarabande by Bach for 
‘cello alone.” 

Frédéric Pelletier, Montreal 

Le Devoir, Nov. 2, 1943 





“The same qualities were apparent, as would be expected, 
in the Saint-Saens concerto. And they were enhanced by 
the singularly beautiful playing of Marcel Hubert who is 
both an accomplished virtuoso and a fine musician who pro- 
duces a full, rich, smooth tone of uncommon beauty from 
his instrument. The balance achieved by Mr. Monteux, 
Mr. Hubert and the musicians made this in fact the very 
model of what concerto playing ought to be.” 

—Thomas Archer, Montreal Gazette, Oct. 30, 1943 


“The great feature of this concert was the playing of 
Marcel Hubert in Saint-Saens’ violoncello concerto, and in 
some unaccompanied Bach which he added after the con- 
certo. This concerto is one of the few written for violon- 
cello which allows the solo part to stand out and be well 
heard; the part is a brilliant one and Mr. Hubert put into 


it finished execution, beauty of tone and everything that . 


makes fine playing, with the happiest results.” 
—H.P.B., Montreal Daily Star, Oct. 30, 1943 


Conducted by PIERRE MONTEUX 
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Tue audience will cherish 
the unforgettable memory of the 
playing of the Saint-Saens con- 
certo for ‘cello by the eminent 
artist Marcel Hubert. For a long 
time we have known that Marcel 
Hubert was a prodigious ’cellist. 
We had heard of his pure, sonor- 
ous and full tone, its amplitude 
and rich expressiveness. It is well 
established that Marcel Hubert 
has these attributes and we need 
not speak of them. It is his musi- 
cianship that interests more the 
true music lover. And Marcel 
Hubert possesses a marvelous 
depth of musical understanding. 
Into the Saint-Saens concerto he 
put a musical sensibility very ap- 
pealing; it was plainly a demon- 
stration of inner feeling. One can 
say without the slightest exaggera- 
tion that he is a great artist 
through the distinction of his style 
and the power he commands. 
Great ovations greeted this musi- 
cian after his extremely beautiful 
interpretation of the concerto.” 


—Dominique Laberge, Montreal La 
Patrie, Oct. 31, 1945 


“The presence of a French soloist was welcomed so en- 
thusiastically that Marcel Hubert, after six or seven recalls 
had to return to play a Sarabande of Bach, written for 
unaccompanied ’cello. This fine artist, whom Montreal first 
applauded as a child, has returned to us at the height of his 
musical development. The Saint-Saens concerto, a work 
rich in inspiration and fine writing, was played with intel- 
ligence and impeccable finesse by Marcel Hubert and the 
orchestra. The clarity and refinement of the French musical 
idiom were beautifully demonstrated. What nuance, what 
subtlety and what exactness of thought and tone by the 
‘cellist. In the most technically complex passages, he never 
sacrificed poetry to virtuoso display.” 

—Marcel Valois, Montreal La Presse, Oct. 30, 1943 
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